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[COLONEL MORDAUNT STAGGERED BACK AGAINST THE PICTURE OF THE LADY IN THE PLUMED, HAT—UTTERLY EXHAUSTED ! } 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL, 
———-——— 


CHAPTER X, 
AN OLD LOVE, 


Tr was strange how many pretexts Basil 
Conyers formed for coming over to Lone Hall, 
although he never received too warm a wel- 
come, Sometimes it was a piece of music for 
Effie, or a book for me ; once it was a quantity 
of wool of some particular kind for Miss Mor- 
daunt’s shawl, which, to my eurprise, she 
received graciously. He had taken lodgings 
in a neighbouring village in order to superin- 
— m5 an a at Tregon 

» whic m finall r 
hia father. et 

I was very sorry to think they were coming 
so near, a6 I foresaw all sorta of difficulties in 
the future ; and I suspected in my usual chari- 


table fashion, that Mr. Conyers, senior, bad the’ 


very worst motives for coming. All this 
time Colonel Mordaunt was lookin parti- 
eularly worried. Often he would spend whole 





days shut up in thelibrary ; but I never could 
find out what kept him there. I had fancied 
that he was writing a book, but when I taxed 
him with it he looked amazed, 

‘*No, Ican’t do that,’ he said gravely. 
‘To sounds selfish, but the only story that 
thoroughly engrosses me is my own, and it 
wouldn’t look well on paper." 

‘* There's none I should like better to read,” 
and I am sure it was the simple truth. 

“If you could read it I wonder what you 
would think of it. I expect you would pack up 
your trunks, and go off to Tregon Grange!” 

**Of course I should, and marry Heavenly 
Tim,” I said, with a little laugh. 

“You would be very useful to him, perfectly 
invaluable. His son, though he’s the most 
industrious spy I ever saw, can't have the 
same amount of knowledge as you, living with 
us day after day. Don’t you think some day 
you might turn it to account?” 

His tone was bitter and scornfal to the last 
degree, and it seemed to chill my heart. 

‘** You were in the hall the other day, when 
Eliza P left me with those complimenta 
remarks, You heard her say that she would 





all England with ’orror if she chose to tell 
my story. I wonder that you stayed another 
hour in my house!” 

“T didn’t mean to listen, but I couldn’é get 
away, aud I think you are cruel and horrid tw 
talk like that,’ I cried excitedly, scarcely 
knowing what I said. “If you thinkI’ma 
spy, I'll go shia minute, but not to Tregon 
Grange. I hate Mr, Conyers, and every soul 
that says a word against you.” 

‘I Know you would. I was only joking. 
For Heaven's sake don’é cry!” in a tone of 
sincerest alarm, ‘‘ You have too much tru3t. 
I always say so, and some day you will be 
fearfally disillusioned.” 

“I’m not afraid,” shaking my head, and 
trying to smile, 

‘You will be,” resting his hand on the back 
of my chair, and bending over me. ‘ You are 
the only comfort I have, the only hope of 
brightening my Effie’s life; and yet I would 
give it all 5 An. see you safely married to this 
Guildford Mayhew if he's an honest man, 
out of harm's way.” 

I felt his arm so nearly round me, his 
breath upon my cheek; but as I thrilled to the 
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very core of my being he was gone, and I sat 
alone and trembled ! 

What a fearfal power this man has over 
me. If he were wicked, instead of being as he 
is, the soul of honour, and an example of good- 
ness and patience to us all, I believe he might 
lead me into anything. 

I never was meek before, but if he tells me 
to doa thing I do it, like the man in the Bible. 
If I were his child I should worship him, but 
as I am nothing more than a friend I look 
upon hia friendship as my most pricslesa 
possession; and nothing shall ever take it 
from me. 

Every little service I can render him gives 
me the greatest pleasure, aud I verily believe 
I could black the Colonel's boots without féel- 
ing lowered in my own estimation, whereas I 
should positively refuse even to brash Mr. 
Conyers’ hat, supposing he wore’a tall one. 

“Miss Trevor, you are wanted.” Nota 
word more, and Effie was gone, only having 
put her yellow head in at the door. 

How the child has itoproved, and without 
vanity I may ascribe it to my own influence, 
When I first came she never gave anything 
but a grave smile; but several times lately I 
have heafd her break into a low trilling laugh, 
which I know is music to hér father’s heart. 

My dnty is plain before me—to stay here 
until Effie grows up, and finds someone to 
marry. Then, as Miss Mordaunt will not 
want me to help her to knit her shawls, and 
the Colonel can do very well without me, I 
shall go and take oare of my parents in 
Germany. Somehow, Germany did not seem 
very tempting just then, as I bent my steps to 
the drawing-room. 

Tae sunshine was streaming into the room 
across the faded yellow damask coverings, 
and I was so dazzled that I could scarcely eee. 
Bat something grey and tall loomed up from 
she centre ottoman, and a voice, that seemed 
to come straight out of a happy past, said 
quietly,— - 

“You see I've turned up!" 

“Why didn’t you let me know? I might 
have been ont,’’ and for the moment I felt 
quite pleasurably excited as I examined the 
friend of my yonth, 

He looked just the same as ever. His 
country suit of clothes was made as perfectly 
as his London frock-coat used to be, and his 
pale- blue linen scarf was jast as neat as his 
scarves always were. 

His fair hair, parted in the middle hadn't 
grown longer; his light eves had the same 
twinkie under their sleepy lids, and his mous- 
taches were curled with the same precision. 

He always looked an irreptoachable epeci- 
men of English manhood, with the sinews 
and muscles left out—a man to take a girl's 
fancy, but nota woman’s, and I felt a woman 
as we shook handa. ; 

“Bat you see you weren’t, 80 it doesn't 
matter,” as he subsided on to a seat, and 
looked me over with some appearance of 
interest. 

“TI thought the best way to answer your 
leticr was in person. Don’t you agree?” 

*‘ Certainly, especially as there was nothing 
tosay.” [thought that would show him at 
once that I considered the matter finished up 
and done with. 

‘*T haven’é lost my tongue!” 

‘Nor I my ears!” 

‘* By-the-bye, I've got a lion’a skin some- 
where about,” locking into his hat as if he 
thought it might be there. “I thought you 
wonld like it as a trophy.” 

‘*‘ How very good of you! Bat I don’é like 
to take it from you.” 

He stared. 

‘* You see it ia your gun that shot it, not 
mine, so it would be your trophy all the while, 
and not mine.” 


A slight smile curled the tip of his mons- 


taches. 
**T don’t cee any difference.” 


fraud. I oame here with a dozen pooket- 
handkerchiefs in my coat, and I'm hanged if 
I've got to use one.’’ 

‘* Did you think I should be so sorry to see 
you that I should actually weep?” 

“No; but I thought you were a forlorn and 
destitute female, and I méant to have a vir- 
tuous ory. You've lost a fortune, and you 
look as happy asa grig. You've been parted 
for months from your—ahem!—particular 
friend, and you haven’t the good taste to look 
as if you had pined. I’m perfectly disgusted 
at such a heartiess exhibition of resignation.” 

‘* You should admire me on the contrary.” 
Bs Ialways did, and I always do,” with a 

Ww. 

‘* Nonsense, I didn't mean that,’ an un- 
necessary blash irradiating my countenance. 
“Tell me something of your own doings. Did 
you have good sport?” 

cee shot a thing or two.” Lenity of es 

‘‘T suppose so. Was there p of game?” 

“uP? fair, but the lions were up to our 
game, it was hard to get a shot,”’ 

‘* It must have been very exciting.” 

“Sois this. It’s very hard to get a shot 
at you,” and his eyes twinkled mischievously. 

‘‘ [don’t understand you.” I got up quickly, 
feeling rather foolish. ‘Come into the gar- 
den, and I'll find Colonel Mordaunt.” 

“' He’s not necessary to my happiness, and 
you are,'’ standing up, and taking hold of my 
arm. ‘ My dear girl, just be grave, and the 
matter can be settled in five minutes. You 
know that letter was all fadge.” 

‘* Inded it wasn’t,’ my heart beating fast as 
I saw he was-really in earnest. “I meant 
every word of it.” 

“T'm sorry to hear it,” drily. 
write such nonsense again.” 

“‘ Once is quite enough,” wriggling 80 as to 
get my arm out of his grasp, 

** Onceis too much, and the sooner you know 
it the better,” standing over me, and look- 
ing downright angry. Now this showed that 
he was moved, for he was usually impertar- 
bably good-tempered, and I felt very uncom- 
fortable. 

“I shall never know it,” I stammered, and 
jastat that moment, Effie came quietly in. 

‘‘ Papa told me to tell you that we are 
to have tea in the garden down by the rosary.” 
She would have vanished, but I rushed at 
her, and held her faet. 

“I must introduce you to an old friend. 
Mr. Guildford Mayhew—Miss Mordanunt. 
Now you shall show us where the tea is.”’ 

I caught up my hat from the hall-table, 
and, still holding Effie’s arm, wént through 
the dfawing rcom, and ont of the window. 
Guildford was obliged to follow, because I 
didn’t givehim a choice, but he looked rather 
sulky. I think he understands, so that 
we needn't say anything more about our 
ridiculous engagement. I wonder whatever 
induced me to think of him as a husband ? 


“ Never 





CHAPTER XI. 
THAT DISTURBING ELEMENT. 





I covxp searcely believe that we were going 
to have five o’clook tea in the orthodox fashion, 
ont in the garden amongat the bees and the 
roses; and it never struck me then, as it did 
afterwards, that there was a reason why a 
visitor should be taken as far as possible from 
the house. 

Miss Mordannt was established in an arm- 
chair, with her everlasting knitting on her 


sp. 

She bowed to Mr. Mayhew, and, after a 
prolonged stare, said to me in an audible 
aside,— 





‘* Has he come to take you away?” 

I shook my head vehemently, and my face 
| became like a red carnation. I knew Guild- 
| ford heard, for ont of the corner of my eye I 


“Yon ought to see Colonel Mordaunt,” I | saw bim give a little affirmative nod, and his 


said ina harry. ‘ I wonder where be is?” 


“Tdon't see the necessity, Roy—you area | 


moustaches twitch. 
Fortunately, at that moment Colonel Mor- 





daunt came up, and shook hands with Guaild- 
ford in his own mosédelightfal way. 

They sat down side by side on a seat, and. 
fell into conversation over the African tour. 

Ié came ont that Colonel Mordaunt once 
spent most of his leave in the Soudan, on a 
sporting expedition with some brother: officers, 
and he was naturally interested in Guildford’s 
adventures. 

The latter didn’t seem to have much to tell, 
bat I conld see that Colonel Mordaunt was 
amused by his droll way of letiing things ont 
without seeming to say them. 

He did not want to boast, but he meant ue 
to see that he was the best shot of the whole 
‘party; and, after several little hints, we 
guessed it. 

Miss Mordaunt, whom I shall oall Aunt 
Eaphemia for the fattre, electrified us by 
the Wola SeaverssllGeahd propouaie at 

C) conversation, ro at 
Colonel Mordannt sbould tall of his own adven- 
tures, ‘which were sométhing worth hear- 


This sounded rather like a hit at poor 
Guildford; bat fhe old lady was in the habit 
of saying anything that came into her head, 
and we never took any notice. 

It is astonishing how soon you can acquire 
a sort of rhinocéros hide if you make up your 
a oncteniene trccal Pete Guildford 
Mayhew not gone through his apprentics- 

and he didn’t miach seem to like it. 

lionel Mordaunt told a story well, You 
felt that dramatic force was there only kept 
in hand because in his simple modesty he 
never wanted to produce an effect; but when 
he lost himeelf in the interest of the incident, 
it cane ont, and you saw evérything as plain 
before your eyes as if it were painted on can- 
var, 


He'told us that on coming back to oamp one 
day they foond all the servants and Hangers 
on in a state of great excitement. 

A héstile tribe had saddenly swooped: down 
on the tents and carried off everything that 
was valaable, amongst other portable articles, 
Abou Melem, the cook. 

All the natives in camp were in a state of 
abject fear, and entreated the gentlemen not 
fo leave thém, bat Colonel Mordaunt knew 
that there was no tinie to be lost if they meant 
to see the poor cook agaimas he had offended 
the hostile tribe ( I forget its name ), atid he was 
likely fo pay dear for it. Tusy lived under 
conical-shapsd roofs fixed 6n the side of a steep 
hill, without any walle to speak of ; and from 


'tliese places of vantage showers of spears 


came down on the attacking party, which only 
Gonsisted of six men snd a boy. 

The small band were well armed with rifles 
and revolvers, but could do very little damage 
till the summit was gained, for it was like 
shooting into a lot of beehives, 

As soon as they reached the top they were 
saluted with a volley of hideous cries and 
curses, and a shower of spears. The attack- 
ing party drew up in line, and fired. One form 
dropped down after another, The eneniy 
wavered ; but the chief, who had distingushed 
himeelf by hanging six captives the week 
before, rushed forward, and called to his men 
to follow. ‘Colonel Mordaunt sprang upon. 
him, and got him down on the ground. It 
was @ critical moment, for the enemy were at 
least ten to one, and if they had had the 
courage might have surrounded the six. Eng- 
lishmen, and cut them to pieces, Kaowing 
this, the colonel straggled with all his might ;. 
but the chief wasso desperately slippery that- 
he could scarcely get hold of him, and they 
wriggled backwards and forwards likes pair 
of worms, whilst the others were fighting over 
their heads. 

At last he gripped him by the hair, and, 
forcing his head backwards, sat down upon 
his stomach; and there he sat, composedly 
Gictating his conditions, until Abou Melem 
was brought out of a tent with a broken rope 
round his neck, and all the stolen articles 
were given up. Then they sent Abou Melem 
down the slope with the most valuable 
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possessions ; and making the rest, such as the 
bedding and curtains, iato & large bundie, 
kicked it over the edge of the hill, and its own 
impetug carried it down into the river at the 
bottom. + 

They levied a tax of dhurra( a kind of corn, 
and I'm told a necessary of life in African 
travel) on the'thieves, to teach them to 
behave better in the fatare; and having re- 
loaded their rifles, and seen to their pistols, 
prepared to descend backwarda with their faces 
to the foe. Then Colonel Mordaunt at last 
got up, and left the panting obief to recover 
hia breath, and they returned to the camp in 
triumph, with several sacks of dhurra to the 
good, and only a few spear-wounds to the bad. 

“You might bave been all killed,” said 
Effie, stretching out her thin white hand to 
lay iton her father’s, ‘‘I don’s believe the 
cock was worth it.” ; 

‘Perhaps not; but he had trusted himeelf 
in our hands, and we were bound to save him 
if we could.” 

‘* 8till it would have been bad for the 100:h 
Hassars if they had lost their best officer for 
the sake of a cook,” pnt in Gaildford medi- 
tatively ; and, a8 he said it, I wondered how he 
knew which was Colonel Mordaunt’s regi- 
ment. 

“If we always thought of consequences we 
ehould all be afraid to act.” 

“Not if the consequences were likely to be 

‘00d.”” 

. ‘‘Bat you can never tell,” and hia face 
grew grave and sad. ‘It is generally like 
walkiag at the edgeofamarsh. You take one 
step, the ground is pretty solid; another, and 
your foot sinks till you find yourself on the 
other side in your search for a firm foothold. 
And then there is no going back. You never 
meant to go so far ; but you must stay where 
you are, or go farther.” 

* And I shoaldn’t, object to go farther,” said 
Guildford lightly, ‘‘if there were a marsh in 
the rear.” 

‘‘Taat would dep2nd on what there was in 
front,” and Colonel Mordaunt leant back, 
whilet his eyes fixed themselves on the sunny 
hills, as if his thoughts were on his own life, 
and heonly saw its shadows. 

“Ten to one it would be something better. 
Roy, what doyouthink? Life isn't brimfal of 
uppleasant surprises without anything nice in 
between, is it?” 

I didn't like him to call me ‘* Roy’’ in that 
calm fashion before all the world, and I know 
that I looked confused as I met Effie’s question- 
ing eyes. 

‘*T don’t know,” I said, quickly, without 
thinking much of whatI was saying. ‘I 
think people are too apt to forget the present 
sunshine in the dread of to.morrow’s clouds.” 

Colonel Mordannt flashed a look at me 
which made me feel quite small. 

‘You wouldn’t care twopence about the 
sunshine if an earthquake were rumbling 
under your feet.” 

_ “No,” I said, meekly, ‘ bat I’ve never lived 
in acountry of earthquakes,” 

“T have!” 

“Miss Trevor has been through what 
most people would call a ‘ social earthquake,’ 
and I believe she positively enjoyed it,’’ and 
Guildford contemplated me with a quiet emile, 
pom I pretended not to eee, as I sipped my 

6a. 

“* You think she looks none ithe worse for 
being here?” with eager interest in his voice, 
as he pnt a rose in the front of Effie's dress. 

“Not at all. She positively thrives upon 
her misfortunes,” with raised eyebrows, ag if 
it rather annoyed him. 

“I don’t call it a misfortune to live at 
Lone Hail,” I put in, very quietly. 

‘I didn’t mean that, of course,” colouring 
at hie apparent rudeness, 

“You should have put it differently,” said 
Colonel Mordannt, with his courteous smile, 
“It is we who thrive on Miss Trevor's mis- 
fortunes. If she had never suffered a sorrow, 
Effie and I would have missed a joy.” 

Could anything have been expressed more 








nicely, and yet Guildford looked absolutely 
cross, and I grew red as fire. 

He (that is, the Coione)) went on,as if he 
noticed nothing. 

** You must come over and ride with Miss 
Trevor and Effie. They will show you some 
pretty bits of country.” 

Guildford said he would be charmed, and 
most unnecessarily fixed the next day as the 
beginning of our expeditions. 

Then he got up to go, and I only wish he 
had ; for the next moment Alice came fiying 
down the path, as if the whole place were on 
fire, and told her master that Mrs. Jervis 
wanted him directly. 

He turned white, as he always did at an 
abrup$ summons, and shaking hands with 
Mr. Mayhew hurried away. 

Aunt Eaphemia looked after him, and 
shrugged her shouiders, . 

“If you are ever engaging servants there is 
one question you must never forget to ask. 
‘* Do you happen to suffer from hysterics? " 

‘It doesn’t matter to anybody, but papa,” 
said Effie, firing up, as usual, at anything which 
she could possibly construe into a slight to 
him. ‘ We don’t disturb ourselves. It is 
always papa who ia sent for.” 

‘Mrs, Jervis is the cook,” I explained to 
Gnildford, in order to rob the incident of any 
mystery. ® 

He laughed. * 

‘*Cooka seem destined to be a disturbing 
element in Colonel Mordauni’s life.” 

Instinct made me feel that it would not do 
for him to pass through the house just yet, so 
I proposed a stroll by the river, adding that 
we could let him out by the postern, 2 private 
gate in the park wall. 

He agreed to the stroll, but not to the gate, 
as he had left a horse ‘somewhere about,’’ 
and he couldn't get back withont it. “ Tom 
always keeps a hack for the benefit of his 
friends, and I have sole use of it at present— 
an excellent plan, and much to be commended. 
Do you remember when Neptune took me over 
the rails in Hyde Park?” 

Yes; I remembered it as if it were yes- 
terday. In fact, there was nothing that had 
ever happened to” him which I didn's know 
something of, which, perhaps, made it plea- 
sant to talk to him. 

Effie did not want #2 come, but I insisted on 
it, and we strolled for a good three-quarters of 
an hour by the side of the fast-flowing river, 
listening to the birds calling to each other in 
their flate-like notes, and watching the 
shadowa lengthening as the sun sank slowly 
behind the pine-covered hills. 

‘By Jove! I shall never be back to dinner. 
Tell me the shorteat way to the stables, and 
Ill be off,” thrusting his watch into his 
pocket, and holding out his hand, 

I put mine into it naturally, and was dia- 
gusted to find that he kept it there, and 
didn't attempt to shake it, tiil after I had 
explained to him that he had better keep to 
the river till he came to a bed of lilies. At the 
end of a path on the left he would find a gate 
leading to the stables at the top of the path. 

“Is would be nearer to go across the 
garden,” put in Effie, thoughtfally. 

‘“‘Mr, Mayhew will find this without any 
chance of losing his way,’ I said, hurriedly. 

“I’ve perfect trust in you, and will cer- 
tainly foliow your advice, but I never knew 
before that two sides of a triangle were 
shorter than one, Good-bye, Roy, you've 
taught me something, Good-bye, Miss Mor- 
daunt.” 

He went off with a long stride, and an 
amused laugh, whilat we followed at a slower 
pace, and in silence, 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘S OH HEAVENS—THE BLOOD |” 


I reir repaid for all my trouble when 
Colonel Mordaunt met us in the hall, and 
asked where Mr. Mayhew was, with such an 





anxious look in his eyes as I couldn't bear to 
see. 

‘On his way to Bretianby,"’ I said direotiy, 
and his face brightened. 

‘* A nice young fellow, Miss Trevor, and I 
hope you will see him often.” 

** Perhaps I should get tired of him.” 

‘*I¢ takes a good deal to make one tired of 
an old friend. Once loat—iost for ever, as I 
know from my own case.”’ 

Effie had slipped away, and we were alone. 
I leant against the library-door, for he never 
asked mein; and taking my courage in both 
hands, as the French say, I said rashly,— 

‘* Where are all your friends? They can't 
have deserted you! You must have ron away 
from them,” 

I was 80 sorry directly I had spoken, for 
his face hardened at once, and his voice grew 
cold and scornfal. 

‘Do you call it running away to go to 
your own home? Do you oall a friend worth 
the name if he believes the first lie that ig 
told him?" ° 

‘* No, of course not.” 

‘My brother officers are away in India. 
I’m not speaking of them. They were ail 
true as steel, and would have scorned to desert 
& comrade in trouble; bat the others—the 
small society which culis itself the world—they 
caught up the scandal that was spread by 
Basil Conyers’ father. I would not stoop to 
say it wasalie. I went to the club and faced 
it out.” 

There was @ pause; he draw a deep breath, 
and went on,— 

‘There was not one of them who had the 
plack to speak to me. I was a pariah—an 
outoast ; and amongst them all, old friends and 
new, there was not a hand stretched ont to 
shake mine.” His voice quivered with the 
intensity of his own feelings, and I could have 
cried with anger and pain. ‘They were a 
fine lot, some of them. Isaw a man who 
turned his back on me, and I knew that the 
virtuous Pharisee had made his own home in 
Grosvenor-sqaare a hell; that he had spent 
his wife's money, and driven her, broken- 
hearted and degraded, into the dirty slums oi 
the divorce court. And yet everyone was glad 
to see him. One asked him to dinner, another 
toa game of billiards, one begged his advice 
about a horse, another consulted him about 
his betting-book. I never went there againx ; 
but that one visit destroyed my faith iv 
human nature. Why should he be put on a 
pedestal, and I thrust outside the door?" 

* Bat wasn't there anyone who would te!! 
them it was all untrue, even if you held your 
tongue ?"’ 

‘IT don't know. I wasn’t going to waii to 
be defended,” folding his arms, and leaning 
against the back of @ prie.dieu chair. “ My 
name, my character, ali the tenor of my life 
ought to have convinced them that is musi be 
false; and if these failed, my simple word 
would have been worthless. Besides, I did 
not choose to defend myself!" raising his 
head proudly. ‘If all the world forsakes me, 
I am strong enough to stand alone!” 

*“*Not quite alone,” I said, softly, *' with 
Effie and Miss Mordaunt, and the Rivingtons.” 

“Why do you leave yourself out?’’ ho 
asked, abruptly. ‘ Because it wouldn’t be 
wise for Miss Trevor to keep on friendly terms 
= @ man when society turns her back upon 

im?” 

** Colonel Mordaunt,” I cried, excitedly, for 
my heart was brimfal of indignation and pity, 
‘‘you know I would stand by you through 
thick and thin.” 

Lighted up by a smile of gratitude his face 
looked positively beautifal, bas an indesorib- 
able feeling of shyness came over me, and I 
turned away without another word. 

I had only got half-way upstairs when I 
remembered some question about the house- 
hold arrangements which it was necessary 0 
ask him ; so, patting my feelingsin my pocket, 
T ran down and tapped at the library door, 
No answer. Asit was ajar I pushed it oper. 
To my intense surprise the room was empty. 
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There was no other decor, and he could not if it would never end, Colonel Mordaunt made 
hive gone out of either of the windows, for | it still duller by not coming in to dinner. I 
the shutters were closed to keep out the heat | never could make out why on some occasions 
of the sun, and he certainly had not passed he preferred to have a tray put for him in the 
through the hall, ' library—for he was not subject to headaches, 

I looked round the room, feeling as if I were and he must have known what a difference it 
on the threshold of a mystery, but there was | made to us all to be without him. 
nothing to feed my curiosity—handsome| Effie was never a brilliant companion, 
carved wood furniture, and walls panelled in , though she was a dear, good girl whom I was 
black oak; but you could not see much of the growing very fond of, and Aunt Euphemia 
latter, as they were mostly hidden by high | was as lively as a mute at a funeral, I felt 
bookshelves filled with volames of every sort, ' quite cross with him, and I had several reasons 
kind, and desoription. for being so. 

There was an old-fashioned fireplace, with} His evident wish that I shonld marry 
quaint tiles, and handsome brass dogs, on the Guildford Mayhow was very unflattering, and 
left side, and opposite to it the centre of the | also puzzling; for if he was as anxious to have 
wall was occupied 4 & portrait which I me, ashe professed to be, for Effie's companion, 
guessed to be the late Mrs. Mordaunt’s. | why did he wish to patch up a marriage which 

She must have been very pretty, like Effie, 


but with a charm in the troubled grey eyes 
which her child did not possess—at least, as 
yet. She was dressed in black velvet, with a 
Turkish curtain draped behind her slight 
Ggure. 

In her hand there was a bunch of ox-eye 
daisies; and she was looking up from them to 
some unseen individual as if for sympathy, 
because she had been trying her fate, and it 
had all gone wrong. 

There was something incongruous to me in 
the daisies and the heavy velvet dress, but, in 
spite of the incongruity, there was such a 
fascination in the picture that I could scarcely 
tear myself away. However, I reminded my- 
self that I was on forbidden ground, and 
presently stole out of the room. 

The picture had so engrossed me that I had 
forgotten my surprise at Colonel Mordaunt’s 
disappearance, but it came back upon me as 
I was changing my dress for dinner. 

By the time I had completed my toilette 
common sense came to my aid, and assured 
me that he must have gone cut of the window, 


and contrived to pull the shutters to behind | 


him, 

I couldn’t see that it was possible, but it was 
the only solution to the puzzle, so it must have 
happened. 

Oar life had been s0 quiet lately, without 
any ‘‘ sudden, wild alarms,"’ that I had begun 
to think the popular superstition about Lone 
Hall unfounded. Perbaps the almost daily 
visita of two young men served to deprive it 
of its gloom, 

Guildford Mayhew belonged so entirely to 
the everyday life of pross that no romantic 
ideas could flourish in his presence; and 
Basil Conyers, though a better subject for a 
romance, with bis earnest face and electric 
eyes, bad a sledge-hammer way of destroying 
® superstitious fancy, which made one feel 
excesdingly prosaic whenever he was by. 

Alshough I never did like Mr. Conyers, and 
Guildford made me uncomfortable, because he 
would talk sometimes as if I were going to 
belong to him, it certainly made our rides 
more lively to be joined by these two. I often 
wondered what the others were talking of, for 
Mr. Conyers always rode with his cousin— 
perhaps because Guildford never allowed him 
to have a choice, and Effie couldn’t bear him. 
Sometimes, when we reached home, if Basil 
was not with us, Colonel Mordaunt would 
come out on to the steps, and make Mr. 
Mayhew remain to lancheon. He would stay 
with us probably till six o'clock, and Colonel 
Mordaunt never seemed to think him a bore, 
especially if he were out in the garden all the 
while. I remonstrated once at this idling 
away of our time; for my conscience pricked 
me at the small amount of work we got 
through, and I felt sorry for Effie’s sake; but 
her father told me not to mind, as listening to 
our cheerful conversation would do her more 
goo than all the French and German books 
that were printed, 

} wm not at all sure that he was wrong, for 
her eyea were already beginning to lose that 
vazoe look, which troubled me so much at 
fires, and her long fits of silent abstraction 

were not 60 frequent. 

One deplorably wet day, which seemed as 


was the best possible way to get rid of me? 
; And yet he was always throwing us together, 
, and inviting him to the house when I knew he 
hated strangers about the place. Could he 
; have taken a dislike to me? Sometimes I 
thought he had, and I could have cried, only I 
felt it too deeply. 
I had watched him closely, seen his patience 
with Aunt Eaphemia, his infinite tenderness 
'for Effie, his wondrous goodness for Mrs. 
| Jervis, his consideration for everyone exce 
| himeelf, till I felt inclined to worship bim in 
,& silent sgrt of way without any diminution 
0 my self respect. iv 
He seemed so far removed from me by the 

, difference in our ages, and by his seoret 
troubles, that I should as soon have thought 
| of falling in love with the heir to the throne ; 
;but I wou'd have given anything on earth, 
; even my one diamond.star, to be considered 
his best friend. I felt very gloomy that night 
when I went to my own room. He had been 
80 cold to me of late, and so reserved that I 
; had often been out to the heart, while pre- 
jtending to laugh and chaff with Guildford ; 
and I thought if this went on the sooner I 
left Lone Hall, and went to my dear parents, 
the better. 

They would never change, and even if 
fands were low I should be received with open 
arms. Nothing was so likely to cheer me as 
writing to my father, and I felt brighter 
directly the thought crossed my mind. 

Of course, my writing-case had been left in 
the breakfast room, because on this particular 
day everything must go wrong, but I deter- 
mined to fetch it. 
| Fortunately, I had not taken off my dress, 

and it was not late—only just eleven—so that 
if I happened to meet Colonel Mordaunt he 
would not think me very extraordinary. 

My heart rather failed me as I came out of 
the privacy of the corridor into the wide 
emptiness of the gallery; bat I walked on 
boldly, candlestick in hand, went down the 
| stairs, across the large hall, where all sorts of 
| mysteries soemed to be lurking in dark corners, 
and reached the breakfast rodm without mis- 
hap, actually smiling to myself as I caught 
Bight of my ulster hanging on its peg, and 
remembered how I had taken it for a prostrate 
body, because it was lying on the floor. 

I found my writing-oase just where I had 
left it, and_takiog it up, hurried away, anxious 
to get away before my courage evaporated. 

I had jast gained the top of the stairs when 
I heard a noise behind me, which made my 
heart leap into my mouth. 

The noise came from the iron door on the 
opposite side of the gallery, and curiosity as 
well as fear kept me rooted to the spot, for it 
had been closed ever since I had been in the 
house, and some one was opening it now! 

I could hear the key grating in the look, but 
the hand that held it seemed either shaky or 
inexperienced, for it was some time before the 
lock tarned. 

At last the door burst open, and to my 
horror Colonel Mordaunt staggered out of it, 
his shirt front stained with blood, no waist- 
coat to hide it, and one arm only thrust 
through the sleeve of his coat. 

Even in this condition he managed to get 











the door; but, having locked it, it dropped 
with a clang on the floor; and he, as if utterly 
exhausted with the effort, fell back against the 
— of the lady with the plumed hat, whilet 
monk seemed to smile at him sardonically 
from the opposite side. 
I ran to him breathlessly. 
‘*What has happened?”” And then, as I 
caught sight of a horrid red stream, I 


gasped,— 

“Oh, heavens! the blood!" 

His face was deathly, almost Aes as he 
took my handkerchief, which I had rolled u 
into a ball, and held it to his right side. 

Atter a minute of awful silence, during 
which I could hear my heart thumping like a 
dram, he laid his other hand heavily on my 
shoulder. 

‘It’s nothing but an accident!" he said, 
faintly. ‘‘ Help me to my room!” 


(To be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXII, 


Ir was the turning point of Vesta Sonth’s 
eventful life. Ifshe had made a confidante of 
her cousin to the real reason that caused her 
to turn against her handsome young lover so 
abruptly a world of misery might have been 


spared. 

“ Tell me, my darling,” pleaded Dora, “‘ why 
have you taken such an aversion to Mr, Siod- 
dart. Was it because you found out that you 
had never really cared for him?” 

A rush of tears blinded Vesta’s pretty dark 
eyes. 

* I dare not tell you what it was Dora,” she 
sobbed, burying her curly head on her cousin's 
shoulder; *‘I dare not. When I ever think 
of it my heart grows faint within me. I will 
not deny that I loved Har—Mr. Stoddart with 
all my heart, and now—I—I should despise 
him. We shall never be friends again—not 
—_ acquaintances. I am sorry I ever knew 

m,”’ 

‘** You will be sure to meet, both stopping at 
this hotel,”’ said Dora, slowly. 

“I do not care,” she said; ‘‘I do not, in- 
deed. I will pass him by without looking at 
him. I have steeled my heart against him. 
It was like your own sweet self to come and 
tell me the news; but it does not concern me 
whether he is under this roof or not. Iff 
meet him face to face it will not cost me one 
heart-throb. Let us talk of something else.” 

With feverish gaiety Vesta began to disoussa 
the dance that was to take place that even- 
ing, the first of the season at the Grand, 
and that meanta grand affair. She talked 
brightly, almost recklessly. A flash like a 
red rose leaf came to her face and her eyes 
shone like stars. Dora watched her with a 
grave face and folded hands. 

She listened in silence to the rapid flow of 
words, and she knew qnuite well that although 
Vesta feigned indifference she was in reality 
greatly excited at the possibility of meeting 
her handsome young lover at the hop. 

“TI shall wear my new tulle dress to-night, 
Dora,” she said. She tried to make her 
cousin think she was engrossed in her dress, 
but her flashed face and absent air betrayea 


her. 

She kept her room studiously the reat of that 
day, complaining to Dora of a severe:h 
and that was certainly not feigned; but in the 
evening she came forth like a beautiful 
cbrysalia. 

Even Dora, used as she wag to her cousin's 
beauty, started back with a ory of amazement 
when she saw her, Nothing could have been 
more dazzling than the picture that met her 
view. No wonder they called the lovely 
creature on whom she gazed beantifal. 


the key out, and put it in on the other side of \ The white tulle dress, with dashes of gilver 
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here and there, suited Vesta’s dark glowing 
beauty as nothing else could have done ; the 
lovely head, crowned with rings of dark curl- 
ing hair, rose out of the soft masses of lace 
like a beautifal flower; her dark eyes shone 
like stars, and the colour in the rounded, 


dimpled cheeks outvied any red rose that bal 


ever grew. Dora clasped her hands together 
i stasy. 

Ob, Vesta ! ” she cried, * you look like an 
angel. I shall never forget you as you look to- 
night.” 

The time came when she looked back to 
that hour and thougbt of that scene and those 
words with a sob of _ 

“TI wish I felt like an angel,” retorted 
Vesta with a little reckless laugh ; ‘‘ but I must 
confess I feel more like the opposite, and quite 
desperate.” 

Dora's grey eyes 0) 

“Now don’t preac 


wide with wonder. 
to me in your saintl 


fashion,”” she went on, impatiently. “ 
couldn't endure it to-night—I could not, 
indeed.” 


“You are not yourself, dear,”? murmured 
Dora, and she was quite sure that it was on 
account of the possibility of meeting her lover 
at the grand hop that made the girl so 
nervous, 

At that moment there was a slight tap at 
door. It was a messenger with two bouquets, 
one for Mias South, the other for Missa Saville, 
and the cards attached to each bore the name 
of James Bruce. 

Dora’s bouquet was composed of the flowers 
she loved best—white hyacinths and modest 
violets—but those for Vesta were superb 
Maréchal Niel roses—the costliest money could 


ve 

Vesta glanced at them with « ory of delight 
and a glad look in her eyes; but when she saw 
the name on the dainty bit of pasteboard 
attached by a silken ribbon, all the gladness 
died out .of her face, giving place to intense 
disappointment. 

“They are pretty, bat I shall not wear 
flowers to-night,” said Vesta, laying them 
—— down. 

“ Would you advise me to wear mine?” 
aoked Dora, her fair face turning scarlet. 

“Certainly. Why not?" returned Vesta, 
indifferently, 

At that moment Mrs. South entered the 

room. 
“I find myself well enough to chaperon you 
to-night, girls,” she announced, much to the 
surprise of both, and it was more than a sur- 
prise to James Bruce when he found she was 
to be one of the party. 

He crushed back the imprecation that rose 
te his lips, and smiled his blandest, as he 
bowed low over her extended hand. 

“She means mischief by this move,” he 
mattered to himself, savagely ; but, whatever 
Fon he would checkmate her, he deter- 


‘*T am glad to see you about, Mrs. South,” 
he eaid, gallantly. ‘‘ Your recent illness has 
left no trace upon you save to make you 
fairer and more youthful in appearance than 
ever. Indeed, one might fancy the three of 
you sisters.” 

He did not quite catch the reply she made, 
for at that moment they en the spacious 
ball-room, and the band struck up a bewilder- 
ing crash of dance music. 

_ “Itise waltz, Miss South,” he said, turn- 
ing to Vesta. ‘' Will you dance with me?” 

“I do not feel equal to it just yet,” she 
answered. ‘ Will you be kind enough not to 
sk me to dance this one?”’ 

He bowed, haughtily, and turned to Dora. 

“You will be more considerate to me, I 
pray?” he said, attempting to conceal his 
chagrin beneath a very careless smile. 

“I—I—have changed my mind—I will 
dance with you,” murmured Vesta, excitedly, 
suddenly rising, and placing her little gloved 
hand on his arm. 

He was quite delighted. 

Could it be she was jealous—actually jealous 





when she had refused him? It was a pleasing 
thought to him. He determined to cultivate 
Dora’s acquaintance, and test the matter fully. 

He never dreamed that Vesta had changed 
her mind so suddenly for the reason that at 
that moment Ralph Stoddart had entered the 
I-room, and looking eagerly around, his 
‘eyes had rested upon her, and then, witha 
very white face, he turned quickly from the 
gentleman whom he was with, and was 
making his way directly toward where she sat. 

Ralph Stoddart was one of the few young 
men whom evening dress suited exactly, and 
more than one lovely girl's eyes rested ad- 
miringly on the tall, handsome young man 
when he entered the ball-room, with the 
blonde beauty of the famed King Olaf, and a 
white rose in the lapel of his coat. 

Vesta knew he was making his way to her 
side. How dared he! was the thought that 
flashed through her mind, and instantly she 
had decided upon taking the only course open 
to ae nee Mr. Bruce's invitation to 
waltz. 

Mrs. South gazed after them with eyes 
fairly scintillating with hatred. The sight of 
Bruce’s arm around Vesta’s slender waist, and 
his dark handsome face so near the girl's 
curly head, aroused within her all the fires 
of the smouldering jealousy of other days— 
those days when Bruce had been her lover, 
and had bent over her and looked into her 
eyes with just such devotion. 

It filled her with rage to think that he 
dared display before her such passionate love 
for Vesta as she saw in his face. 

‘“‘They make a very handsome couple,” 
said Dora, admiringly, following the direction 
of her gaze, 

“Do you think so?" retorted Mrs. South, 
sharply, adding, ‘‘I do not. Both are dark. 
Vesta would look to better advantage if her 
partner were a fair-haired man.” 

‘‘They waltz beautifully together,” mur- 
mured Dora. 

There was another pair of eyes that followed 
that handsome couple, while the heart of their 
owner grew bitter as he watched them. 

Ralph Stoddart’s handsome face grew as 
pale as the white rose he wore in the lapel of 
his coat as he gazed. He felt an almost uncon- 
trollable longing to stride directly over to 
where they atood resting for a moment beneath 
the qucoging boughs of a lemon-tree and tear 
Vesta from Bruce's arms. 

Was this the reason Vesta had dismissed 
him so summarily ? he wondered. Had Bruce 
come between Vesta and himself and lured his 
treasure from him ? 

** There will be war to the death between ua 
before I ever give her up to him!” he mut- 
tered, setting his teeth hard together and 
watching them with darkening eyes. 

He saw Bruce take Vesta to the conserva- 
tory beyond and reappear after a moment, 
and he knew he had gone for an ice for her, 
and like a flash came the thought to him that 
Vesta was in the conservatory alone for a 
moment, 

He must see her—he would see her, and 
find out from her own lips what he had done 
to turn the tide of her love. 

With Ralph to think was to act, and in 
another moment he was striding throagh the 
cool, green conservatory towards the fountain, 
close by which he espied Vesta sitting. 

The place was by no means deserted; a 
score or more of happy couples loitered here 
and there amid the foliage. Of course 
they were lovers, they all looked so contented. 
She was gazing abstractedly down into the 
water, all unmindfal of those about her. 

She was not aware of his presence until 
Ralph’s arm fell about her waist gently bat 
firmly. 

Shs raised her eyes with a little scream, but 
the ory died away from her lips when she saw 
the white determined face of her handsome 
young lover bending over her. — 

“You!” she gasped, recoiling from him 
with a look in her eyes that penetrated to his 





—because he had turned smilingly to Dora 


very soul. 








‘*Come, les us waltz into fairyland,”’ he 
whispered; “the band is playing ‘The Biae- 
bells of Scotland.’ Come to the rose garden 
the other side of the ball room, I must speak 
with you;” and, without waiting for her 
reply, he whirled her into the ball-room to the 
gay music of the dance—adding, in a whisper, 
** You must come with me, Vesta, Do not 
make a scene; every one is watching us, you 
know.” 

“I did not say that I would waltz with 
you!” panted Vesta, trying to straggle out of 
the embrace of the strong arm that held her 
to him with such crushing force. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tr had all come about so suddenly, Veata 
hardly realised what was occurring until she 
found herself almost half-way across the ball- 
room, close in the clasp of Ralph Stoddart's 
arms, 

** Let me go,” she panted, ‘‘I hate it.” 

‘‘ Waltzing, you mean?” he said, quietly. 

‘* Yes, yes, I mean that, and——” 

— what?” he asked, holding her closer 
still. 

‘Let me go; people are looking at us," 
cried Vesta. 

‘Not until you have answered me,” he 
retorted, drawing her, however, as he spoke 
beyond the glare of the lights, towards the 
soft, green glow of the rose garden beyond. 

** Now tell me what it is beside the waltzing 
that you hate?” said Ralph, in a low voice. 

‘*T hate you—as you certainly should have 
expected !” cried Vesta. 

‘Is it the mature of women to say that 
which they know they don’t mean?" he asked, 
his splendid blue eyes fall upon her face. ‘‘Do 
not struggle, darling,’ be added, in his low, 
musical mellow voice, ‘‘you know you are 
happy in my encircling arms. Sit down here 
on this garden bench beside me, and we will 
have & quiet talk.” 

“I own only wonder that you dare ever 
speak to me a !” she cried—‘‘I more 
than wonder at it—I am amazed!" 

He bent down in the clear, bright moon- 
light and looked into her face—the beaufifal, 
girlish, dimpled face that had always softened 
with love and tenderness for him _ before. 
‘* Vesta,’ he murmared reproachfally and 
not a little nonplussed. 

‘Let me go!” she oried, again attempting 
to draw away the little white hands he held 
clasped so firmly in his own, ‘‘you are using 
me cruelly." 

‘‘Itis you who are trying to be crael—not 
only to me, but to yourself, little one,” he 
answered, gravely, crushing her atill closer to 
his throbbing heart. ‘‘ Now tell me the truth, 
darling,’ he whispered. ‘‘Do you hear? I 
said ‘darling.’ Do you deny that you like to 
be here with me? Can you deny it?” 

Vesta turned deathly pale. She tried to 
answer him but the words died away on her 
lips unuttered. She could feel a warm glow 
away down in her heart; her eyes drooped, 
her lips lost their colour. She read some- 
thing in his face that had never been there 
before—that look before which the proudest 
and bravest of women quail—the look of a 
worshipping, almost fierce love, the look of a 
man who is determined to win or die. It was 
on Ralph Stoddart’s face now. A fierce, halt- 
impatient light—a firm determination. His 
eyes seemed to flash rather than look into 
hers, and seemed to gaze into her very soul. 

Ah, if she could blot out from her mind the 
horrible memory of that midnight encounter, 
and remember him only as the handsome 
young lover of other days—the handsome 
young hero of the base-ball field whom she 
had fallen in love with at first sight, all for- 
getful that she was heiress to millions, and he 
had only his slender salary. But then the 
poet says,— 

**Love levels all things.” 


‘You do not answer me,” he said, eagerly. 
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** Bat, then, words are quite unnecessary ; I 
can read what you would say in those beauti- 
fal eyes of yours.” 

‘‘] was trying to find words that would 
adequately express my thoughts,” she 
answered, cresting her curly head proudly, 
and lcoking at him with a scornful glance that 
there was no mistaking. ‘ Bateven the most 
forcible oxpression I could use would not 
reveal to you the contempt in which I hold 
you, Mr. Stoddart! It is an insult to me to 
cetain me an instant in your company!” 

His arms fell from her as though she had 
Gealt him a blow with those little tender white 
hands, 

“Do I hear aright, Vesta?’ he cried, 
hoarsely. 

‘“*‘I am sure I spoke plainly enough!” 
responded the girl. 

There was a pitifal little quiver in her voice, 
bat he was too excited to notice it, 

‘‘Bat there must ba a reason for this 
action, Vesta,” cried the poor fellow, almost 
besice himself with dismay and grief. ‘ You 
owe it to me to tell me why you have turned 
from me so—so suddenly?” 

She turned and faced him. 

“You add insult to injury by asking the 
question! ’ retorted the girl, her lovely face 
une “You are a despicable criminal 
aD ” 

“Hash!” he cried. ‘‘'No one under the 
wide heavens could have said that to me save 
yourself. I see now that I am lost indeed in 
your eyes. I can understand now why you 
are so completely turned sgainst me. The 
time will come when you will realise that 
you have done me a gross injustice. I will 
not detain you one moment longer, only 
to say this: I have loved you too weil to ever 
forget you, my darling. I cannot tear your 
image from my heart as easily as you seem 
able to tear mine from yours, Remember 
what I now say to you, dear, If the hour 
ever comes in which you need a true friend to 
act for you, or a strong arm to shield yon, 
send for me and, though I am at the other 
end of the world, I willcometo you. Promise 
me if anything ever happens wherein you need 
@ true friend you will call on me."’ 

The girl did not answer, but turned her 
head away. 

*' What word have you tosay to me, Vesta?” 
he asked, huskily. 

* Oaly thiz—Go!” she sobbed, 

‘After all that has paseed—thosze happy 
days when we were lovers?”’ 

‘Yes, go!” 

“That is your decree—your command ?" 

** Yes,” she murmured, faintly. 

He turned on his heel and strode a few 
steps, then he turned to look at her. She was 
standing jast where he had left her, looking, 
ed 80 heart-broken in the cold, pale moon- 
light. 

With a sudden impulee he was by her side 
again. 

“You really mean it, Vesta ?” he asked, 

** Yes," she whispered, faintly. 

‘“* You really mean that you do not ever care 
to see me again? ”’ 

** Never again,” she repeated, mechanically. 

‘* You can stand there as calmly as that and 
see me go from you, knowing it is for the last 
time you will see me?” 

Yes,” she whispered again, but more 
faintly than before. 

“Then I will go,” he said huskily. “ Bat 
you must kiss me before we part. Remem- 
ber, it ia for the last time. I wish you 
would put your white arms around my 
neck and say : ‘I loved you once, Ralph, and I 
wish you weil still,’ I would carry the re- 
membrance of that last caress out into the 
coldness and darkness of the world outside, 
for it will always be that tome. I leave my 
sunshine here.” 

She hesitated, and he moved nearer to her; 
then suddenly he canght her in his arms, 
straining her so madly to his heart that she 
cried out to him that he was harting her. 

“Forgive me, my darling!” he cried, 








hoarsely, ‘ The thought of losing you almost 
drove me mad foran instant. You love me 
as deeply as I love you, and you know it. 
You know, too—yes, you realise fully, and 
you know you do, that you oan be happier 
with me than any one else, for your heart is 
mine, and your heart will be mine through 
time and eternity, do what you will, say 
what you may. You must kise me before I 
leave you. I ought to plead for it, but I 
canno’. I say you muss do it, my darling. 
You will not refuse for the old love’s sake, re- 
membering how dear we were to each other, 
and how dear you are to me aiill,” 

In that one instant Vesta shut out from her 
mind the memory of that fatal night, and 
remembered only her love for Ralph Stoddart, 
and that she was parting from him for ever. 

She raised her beautifal white arms and 
twined them about his neck, Jaying her lovely 
tear-wet face against his. Then their lips 
met in a long, lingering kiss, but it waa aa 
solemn as one given at a death-bed. Then 
without another word his arms fell from her, 
and he turned and planged into the soft, dark 
gloom of the night. 

How the moments passed Vesta never knew. 
She stood quite still where he had left her; 
then she sunk down on the rustic seat near by 
and lowered her head on her death-cold, 
trembling hands. 

“Ab! Heaven, how I wish I could die and 
end it all,’ she sobbed, ‘1 have sent from 
me the only man I could ever love—I love 
him with the one love of my life—and yet, for 
the very crime he committed, and the con- 
sequences which have accrued from it to my 
poor father, I am forced to marry another,” 

How strange that he had not been repentant 
of that crime, and knelt at her fest tc-nizht 
and prayed her to forgive him. He had not 
even mentioned it ever so remotely. His 
conduct puzzled her more than a little. 


She had not time to ruminate over it long, 
She was soon startled by the tread of hurry- 
ing footsteps. It was James Bruce. 

‘‘ Ah, here you are, Vesta,” he cried in an 
impstient voice. ‘I have been looking every- 
where for you.” 

“I ought to be very gratefal—bat I am not,” 
she replied, carelessly. 

‘* Why did you leave the conservatory when 
you sent me for an ice?’ he said, in an 
injared tone. 

‘I was tired of waiting, and came out here 
to rest,” she replied. 

‘Who was with you?" he asked, eagerly. 
‘‘T thought I heard voices as I crossed the 
lawn. You ought not to—to——” 

“TI ought not to—to—what, Mr. Bruce?” 
responded the girl imperiously, and with a 
dangerous look in her eyes. 

He paused quite embarrassed, the dark 
proud eyes were gazing at him so haughtily 
and steadily. ) 

‘‘ How sharply you take meup. Nothing, 
Vesta. I forgot what I was going tosay. You 
did not come out here alone; surely ? Who was 
with you?” 

Despite all the girl's endeavour to appear 
calm a quick blush rose to her face, and a 
sudden pain darted through her heart, Ah, if 
he but knew who had been with her, and what 
had been said! 

‘*I cannot see what concern it is of yours,” 
she replied. ‘Surely I may choose what 
society I like?” 

“I do not think so," he responded. * Let 
me choose your associates for you, my dear.” 

“It would be charming society I should 
have,'’ she said; and hedid notknow whether 
the words meant a complimentor # sneer. 

‘You know I am just a little jealous,"’ 
he said, flashing slightly; “not that I 
think you would really prefer the society of 
any one to that of your betrothed husband, 
bat I shoald like your smiles to be all mine, 
be ry who left you just as I came across the 
awn?’ 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘“*Do you actually refuse to tell me who 
your companion was?” he asked, angrily. 

‘I refase, certainly,” she responded, 
haughtily. 

For a moment there was silence between 


‘them. 


‘* You may have your own way now, my 
spirited beauty,” was the thought that ran 
through his brain, “‘ but when you sare my 
wife you will see the hand of steel beneath 
the velvet glove.” 

‘¢T had almost forgotten what had sent me 
in search of youin such great haste, Vesta,” 
he said, changing the rather awkward subject. 
‘* Your mother has just received two wires— 
one is for you, the other for herself. ‘They are 
undoubtedly from your father.” 

Inan instant all the apathy had dropped 
from the girl's face. 

‘' Is mammain the ball-room ?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*No; she is in the porch—outside. 
is with her,’’ he responded. 

“ We will go to them at once,” said Vesta. 

Will this spoil my anticipated waltzes with 
you to-night?’ he asked. ‘‘I mean, will you 
leave the ball-room for the evening? Your 
mother and Dora are leaving.” 

* Then I shall join them,” she said. ‘‘I care 
little enough for waltzing, anyhow.” 

Waltzing was one of Bruce's partioular 
accomplishments. He felt chagrined at the 
way matters were going ; he was making little 
or no progress in his wooing, and each day 
found him more desperately in love with the 


Dora 


irl. 
ar I hops your telegram brought very plea- 
sant news, my dear Mrs. South,’’ he said, with 
malicious gallantry. as he brought Vesta up- 
- her, and relinquished her with a very low 
iW. 

“* Yes—my—my—husband is starting 
day for home,’’ she responded, mechanically. 

“Of course you are delighted with such 
pleasant news as that,” he declared, smiling 
blandly. : 

She looked at him with a gleam of defiance 
in her eyes. “ He laughs best who laughs 
last,” was the thought that flashed throu 
her mind; and she wondered what he w 
say if he knew what else that all-important 
message contained. 

Vesta did not open her envelope until she 
found herself alone in her own boudoir. Then- 
she tore it open with trembling fingers. 

Yes, it was from her father. There were 
bat a few words, and read as follows :— 

“To Vesta South, Grand Hotel, Brighton. 

“My Darina Cur~p,—I have had success 
beyond my wildest dreams here, and bring 
the fruits of it with me. You are no longer 
forced to keep your agreement with Mr. 
Bruce, I-can psy him pound for pound now. 
Will be with you, say in a week or ten dayoat 
farthest, ** Henry Sours.” 

‘The gladdest ory that ever was heard. fell 
from Vesta’s lips. 

‘* lam saved |—saved ! ” she cried, dropping 
on her knees. “ Oh, how hardI prayed from 
the very first that something would intervene 
to save:me from thie dreadful marriage.” 

At that moment Mrs. South entered the 
room. Vesta flew to her and placed the 
meagage in her hands. 

‘‘Oh, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘ surely Heaven 
has heard my prayer. Iam saved from this 
hatefal marriage !"’ i 

*‘ Then I may say that which I had intended 
never to utter, and that is, 1am glad you are 
not to marty Mr. Bruce, for I have discovered 
that Dora—our quiet, modest Dora, is deeply 
in love with him.” ; 

‘‘ Impossible, mamma!” returned Vesta, in 
amazement, 

“It is quite trae,” replied Mrs. South, 
‘and I am sure when Dora found out that she- 
is not the magnet that draws him here love- 
and happiness would be all over with her." 

Mr, Bruce noticed a decided’ change in 
Vests when he met her the next morning. 
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“J was jast hoping I could see you, my 
darling,” he murmured, in a low voice. ‘ Do 
come to the ladies’ parlour for a few minutes, 
aa I want to diecuss with you a few of the 
details of our wedding. I told you when I 
came here that it must take place earlier than 
we had set the date—we must be married this 
very day, dear!” , 

He a atartled at the cool smile that 
played over the girl’s face. 

“The wedding will not take place to.day— 
nor to-morrow—nor ever, as far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. Bruce,” she said, serenely; 
“ please leave me out of your calculations.” 

‘Will you tell me what you mean?" he 
asked, angrily; ‘‘youspeak ininuendoes, Be 
candid with me.” 7 

“IT may as well be candid as not,” declared 
Vesta; ‘‘ you shall know the real reason,” and 
with that she placed the telegram in his hands. 
She never forgot the look that came over his 
face as he read it—the baffled rage—the fierce 
anger it evoked. 

“‘Your father’s sudden change of fortuns 
does net release you,’”’ he declared, vehement. 
ly; “I hold you to your promise—the law 
will compel yon to fulfil it.” 

“TI think not,” returned Vesta. ‘No law 
would force a young girl to marry a man 
whom she did not love. I? there is sucha 
law, Mr, Bruce, you msy invoke it, if you 
like.” 

He could not give full vent to his anger, as 
there were too many people about. 

‘*T wish you well, Mr. Bruce,” she said, 
calmly. ‘You did Paps one great favour in 
extending the time of payment and not push- 
ing him to the wall. For this I shall be 
always grateful to you, believe me. I—I hope 
we will be—friende—alwaye.” 

A harsh laugh fell from his lips. 

“Friends!” he repeated. ‘*That remark 
shows how little you cared for me. Friends 
—no—we can never be that. There is no such 
thing as platonic love or friendship. A man 
either loves & woman or is wholly indifferent 
to her. I love you too madly to be anything 
else than your lover—or, your husband.” 

Vesta was half frightened at the fierce spirit 
she had evoked—the terrible, fierce love that 
ingensibly influenced her. She half turned 
her face from his, for the fire of those dark 
eyes 8eemed to scorch her. 

“I shall not be cheated of my bride, I tell 
you, Vesta. If you refuse to keep your 
promise, I swear to you I will give you cause 
to regret it to the laat day of your life.” 

“To is not manly to threaten a girl,’ re. 
torted Vesta, adding. ‘‘ Anyhow, I defy you éo 
do your worst, Mr. Brace. Papa is rich now, 
and can pay you back, and I have—I have 
nothing to fear,” and with a cool, gracefal 
little nod of the head she turned and left hit. 

Like a man dazed he paced up and down 
fs @ turn or two, then made his way to the 

ar. 

He tock the full glass of brandy he called 
for down at a single draught, and under its 
influence he began to feel like his old self 
again in a few moments. 

Again he walked ous, and this time flang 
himself down in the nearest seat to think. 

“T almost thought for a moment that this 
was her work,” he ruminated. ‘ But no, it 
could not he; the fact is clearly as the girl 
stated it—her father has hit a streak of luck, 
and it hae set him on his feet again. I should 
not have given them so much time, The 
whole matter is this: the bird has flattered 
out of my grasp. I have no one to thank for 
it but myself, curse the fates!" 

In another part of the house quite another 
scens was tranepiring. In Ralph Stoddart’s 
room & man was pacing up and down, watch- 
ing Ralph, savagely, as he went on packing 
his trunk. 

“Then you refuse to help me to another 
shilling?” he said, fiercely, “You mean it?” 

“*I would not help you to another shilling 
to save my life—or yours!” replied Ralph, 
firmly. “You have been my evil genius; 
you have wrecked my life. I am going far 


away from here; I never shall come back. I 
do not care what becomes of me; I have lost 
all that made life worth the living, and all 
through you! I do not hope you will right 
the wrong you have done me,” cried Ralph, 
hopelessly. ‘Iam beyond that!’’ 

“I do not understand,’ responded Erio 
Stoddart, quite startled at Ralph’s white, set 
face. There was a look on is that he had 
never seen on it before. 

“A word will explain it,” returned Ralph, 
grimly. ‘‘ Fate—misfortune—cail it what you 
will—brought me in contact with Henry 
South’s daughter, and the upshot of the 
whole matter was I fell deeply in love with 
her, and—and che returned it. Then, in 
some way that I cannot account for, she must 
have heard the story of that forgery. You 
remember it well, Eric. You were the guilty 
one; you would have gone to prison could 
they have identified you. Your resemblance 
to me saved you. They could not tell you 
from me, and we both refused to speak, and 
they were obliged to let you go free; but the 
brand wagon us both irom that day to thie. 
The moat galling part of all is, the woman I 
love must believe me guilty. If I speak the 
trath it will send you to a prison ceil, Eric; 
80, at the cost of all my fature peace and 
happiness, I spare you and wreck my own 
life in going from her for ever.’ 

Eric Stoddart’s face flashed. 

Yes, Ralph's close resemblance had saved 
him from a prison cell, and how shamefully 
he bad mieused that fatal resemblance! As 
he stood there the impulse was strong upon 
him to confess the trath to his cousin—that 
it was not the story of the forgery that Vesta 
South had heard, but the midnight robbery in 
which she had surprised him in her father's 
library, and in the dim light bad, in horror 
teo great for words, mistaken him for Ralph, 
her lover ! 

What would Ralph say or do if he knew 
that? Eric was too much of a coward to 
confess it, even knowing that his silence 
wrecked two lives. 

“If I were to reveal it, Ralph would either 
kill me or send me to prison. Ah! eternal 
silence is best,” he muttered to himself, 
‘Better that he should never find out why 
beautifal Vesta abhors him.” 


CHAPTER XXYV, 


Ir was late when Vesta sought her couch 
that night. All that had passed seemed like 
& dream to her as she reviewed it in her own 
mind—her meeting with her lover in the con- 
servatory, and their parting; James Bruce's 
bitter anger when she gave him back hia 
betrothal ring, declaring she would never be 
hig bride, and, strangest of all, the news of 
her father’s success in retrieving his fallen 
fortunes, and the assurance that he would sail 
on the “ Etruria” on the very day his cable- 
gram was sent, By that time he was far out 
on the ocean wave speeding towards them, 

‘Life is beginning to open out bright for 
me again,’ Vesta told herself, The fnoture 
had only one dark cloud, and that was that 
she would see handsome Ralph Stoddart neyer 
again, 

She tried to call him bitter names, but they 
died away on her lips—she could not utter 
them ; and then the truth came slowly home 
to her—no matter what he was, what he had 
done, she loved him still, and would love him 
while life lasted. ‘ 

She wondered vaguely how it would have 
been if, instead of spurning him from her with 
contempt and bitter ecorn, she had pleaded 
with him to forsake the downward path hia 
feet were pressing, and try to lead « better life 
for her sake. If he were to repent sincerely 
for that cruel crime he had commitied, she 
realised that it would not be so hard to find 
pardon for him. 

To her surprise, Mr. Bruce was waiting for 
her in the reception-room as she passed 








through it after leaving the breakfast-room 





the next morning. It waa rather embarraga- 
ing to Vesta to meet him, 

‘‘T have been watching for you.” he anid, 
quietly, ‘I wanted to tell you that I, too, 
have a message from your father. Woald 
you care to read it?” 

‘* Oh, yes, please,” she returned, eyeing him 
fartively. ‘‘ Anything from my father muss 
interest me,” 

As she spoke she stole a fariive glance at 
him. There was a look on his face that 
struck a oold chill to her heart, but she could 
not have explained what it was. 

He handed her the message, silently, and 
as silently she opened it. There were bui a 
few words, and they read as follows :— 

‘My pear Bruce,—I am glad you are at 
Brighton. I place my wife, my daughter, and 
my niece in your charge. I hope to be with 
you soon. ““H. Bourn.” 

“Thad intended leaving Brighton at once 
after what had occurred,” he explained, heei- 
tatingly, “ but the receipt of this places me in 
somewhat of a dilemma. You must decide 
for me what I shall do, Ves—Miss South.” 

‘I’m sure I do not know what to say,” 
returned the girl, with a distressed lock on 
her face. 

‘“‘ Say that I may stay,” he murmured. ‘It 
will be Heaven to me to be nsar you—to touch 
your hand and look sometimes in those wine- 
dark eyes.” 

“IT should not mind your staying if—if——"’ 

“Tt what ?'’ he questioned, abrapily. 

‘If you never referred to—to the past or— 
or spoke to me of love," she faltered. 

His brow darkened. 

‘*‘ How she must hate me! ” he thought; bat 
he did not put the thought in words, bat 
simply said,— 

‘Your will must be my law. I will be 
content to be near you, no matter how hard 
you make the condition for ms.” 

Mrs. South was greatly incensed over the 
matter when Venta told her about it a little 
while later. 

‘‘ I should have been better pleased if he had 
left the hotel,” she said, tartly. ‘* Now that 
you have broken your engagement with him, 
Vesta, if would be the height of imprnudence to 
have him hanging about you,’’ she added. 

‘*T thought as much, bat I did not like to 
exactly say so him,” replied the girl. 

‘‘ There is another reason which makes me 
glad that you will nover marry James Bruoe, 
and that is—your cousin, Dora, cares seoretly 
for him.” 

Vesta opened her great dark eyes wide with 
amazement. ‘‘Youxure surely jesting, mam- 
ma !” she declared. 

‘You must have been blind that you did 
noé see it for yourself,” returned her mother. 
“T suppose we ehall have to endure his 
presence until your father arrives—and thor 


Mes. South turned abraptly away without 
conclading the sentence, bat the strange fire 
that leaped into her eyes as she did so puzzled 
Vesta for many along day afterwards. 

Mach to Mrs. South’sa chagrin Bruce wap 
quite as attentive to Vesta as before their en- 
gagement was broken off, and the way in 
which he hovered about the girl—fairly living 
upon her words end glances, even thougn 
smiles were denied him—exasperated Mrs. 
South. 

He fairly ignored her presence, though ho 
mnst have known that it was maddening to 
her to be near and watch his devotion to 
beantiful Vesta, andin proportion to his devo- 
tion there sprung up up in her heart an in- 
tense hatred for the girl. 

She was so petulant with her that even 
Dora noticed it, She was not surprised when, 
one day a week later, Vesta entering the room, 
came up hastily to her eide and flang her white 
arms about her with a burst of tears. 

(Zo be contenued.) 








Tur Chinese endure change of climate 


, better than any other race. 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 
—o— 


Tae wind was blowing a terrific gale over 
the dark waters of the Atlantic, which, rising 
into great seas, went crashing along with the 
din of many thunderbolts. 

A vessel bound from New York to Liverpool 
was struggling along in that gale under 
shortened canvas. 

With every plunge the Ice rail of the vessel 
would go under, the water pouring in a perfect 
deluge all over her decks, 

Standing upon the poop-deck were three 
persons deserving description. 

One was an old man, with white hair, 
named Foster Browne; the other was his 
daughter, Muriel, a lovely creature of seven- 
seen, with dark eyes, olive complexion, and 
raven tresses; the third was a fine.looking 
young man of twenty-one, the brother of the 
iri. 

These people were bound to Liverpool, to 
take possession of a large estate left to them 
by a relative. 

‘This is bad weather for the poor sailors,” 
remarked Muriel, her eyes beaming admira- 
tion upon the sinewy, well-built frame of the 
nandsome first mate, Mr. Farley, who was 
aloft repairing an ear-ring on the weather fore- 
topsail yard-arm. 

‘‘Ay,” answered Fred Browne, his lip 
slightly onrling with contempt, ‘but the 
rough fellows are used to it, and would not be 
at home in any other vocation. They are & 
rough lot, and, for my part, I shall be glad 
when we get out of their realm.” 

“*Oh, brother, how can you talk so,” said 
Muriel. ‘I am sure some of them seem to be 
quite gentlemanly ; for instance, the captain, 
hig second officer, and——” 

‘Mr, Farley,” put in Fred, filling up the 
pause, his eyes flashing angrily upon the 
young girl. 

She coloured deeply, and tarned her glance ' 
away toward the huge seas, which, with white- 
topped crests, were careering madly slong. 
At the same time she looked vexed, especially 
when Fred continued : 

‘*That coarse fellow has produced an im. 





pression where my refined friend, Mr. Watts, 
could have no effect.” 

‘* He is not a coarse fellow," she answered, ' 
quickly. “As to Mr. Watts, let him go 
where his attentions are more welcome than ; 
they are to me.” 

‘‘Hush, my children,” said the old man, 
‘| am sare, Fred, you are too hasty, as Mr, ' 
Farley can of course make no impression upon | 
® girl like your sister, who looks higher | 
than——" 

‘Ob, papa, pray say no more !” interrupted 
Muriel, bursting into tears. 

__“*¥ou do not know how much you and Fred 
distress me in this way.” 

With these words she descended to her 
cabin, where she remained a long time indalg. | 
ing in a “‘ good cry.” { 

The truth was that the handsome person, | 
good nature, intelligence, &c., of the first officer 
had made upon the young girl a powerful im- 
pression. No man had ever before awakened 
in her bosom such pleasant feelings as this 
sailor youth, whose manliness and gentleness 
combined were well calculated to please the | 
softer sex, 

Mr. Farley, in his turn, seemed attracted to 
Muriel. Sometimes he would seek her side 
when she was on deck, and converse with her 
on any subject she might choose to broach, 
for he seemed at home on all topics. 

It happened thus on the day of the scene 
described. Muriel was near the companion. 
way, leaning seaward, after having indulged 
her ory, when ehe felt rather than saw the 
young mate at her side. 

‘*It is a stormy day,” he remarked, ‘‘ and I 
would advise you to hold on hard to the rail, 
Miss Browne, Jest you be swept overboard.” 

They glided on from subject to subject, 
Muriel forgetting her sorrow, forgetting all! 


about the storm raging around the vessel, in 
the pleasure she took in conversing with the 
mate, who was certainly an agreeable com- 
panion, 

_Well read and intelligent, he could, in fact, 
give opinions upon any topic which was 
brought up. 

While they were still conversing, a singular- 
looking cloud was observed to windward, bear- 
ing down toward the vessel. The top of this 
cloud was spread out like a balloon, while the 
lower part—a long, crooked colamn—touched 
the sea, sending the water flying up in all 
directions, 

“A waterspout!'’ said Mariel, smiling. 
‘‘ How grand and beantifal !"’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,” answered her companion; 
‘* but it is coming a little too close to the ship 
tosuit me, We must alter our course.” 

He gave orders for this to the man at the 
—s an old sailor, who at once kept the ship 
ft) 


‘*Ts there danger?” inquired Muriel. 

‘Oh, no, I think not, if the course of the 
spout doesn’t change.” 

On came the cloud, now sweeping along in 
@ direction which must carry it within half a 
mile of the vessel's bow. 

The captain and all his officers, with a num- 
ber of the passengers, were now watching the 
singular cloud. 

Suddenly there was a cry from the skipper. 

The wind had changed suddenly, driving the 
spout straight for the vessel, whose course it 
would be imposaible to change in time to avoid 
the dangerous column, 

— it was within a quarter of a mile of the 
ship. 

The water could now be seen flying up, as the 
dark rain column fell thundering to the sea. 

It was a grand and sublime epectacle. 

‘Well, captain,” said old Browne, “ what 
is to be done?” 

‘* I was never in asituation like this before,” 
replied the captain, then, turning to the first 
officer, he ordered him to load the twelve- 
pounder forward, and see what effect the 
discharge would have upon the waterspout.” 

Mr. Farley did as requested. The gun was 
discharged, and had the effect of partially 
breaking without destroying the column of the 
perilous cloud. 

With a strange whistling, roaring, surging 
noice, the waterspout was now seen driving 
straight toward the vessel—the gigantic mass 
inspiring the spectators fixed with awe and 
terror. 

The women screaming, rushed to the sides 
of husbands and brothers, who, however, were 
not less panio stricken. 


“Heaven help us all,” the captain was 


heard to exclaim, “if that spout strikes the 
ship!” 

Meanwhile the first officer had made his 
way aft, and was endeavouring to calm the 
fear of Miss Browne, who, white asa sheet, 
stood clinging tightly to the rail, her _- 
as bya f fascination, upon the danger- 
ous visitor. 

“TI oan attend to my, sister,” cried Fred 
Browne, haughtily, as he took the young girl’s 
arm. 

So saying he led her away from the first 
officer, who seemed more grieved than angry 
at his interference. 

The threatening peril was now close at hand. 


| The seamen, finding useless all their efforts to 


work the ship clear, stood looking at each 
other with mute lips and ominous faces, while 


. the passengers ran hither and thither, talking 


excitedly, 

‘‘I would advise you all to go below,” said 
the captain, 

His calm manner had a great effect on some 
of the passengers, but others spoiled it. 

‘* What! to go down in the vessel without a 
chance for our lives!” exclaimed Fred 
—e ‘“‘No, sir, I prefer remaining on 

eck.” 

“‘By all means, we prefer remaining on 


, deck,"’ echoed his father. 


“Do as you please, gentlemen,’’ said the 





captain, “I only advised what I thought 
would be best.” 
The gun, by this time, was again loaded. 
The first officer ran forward to superiniend 
its discharge. The men at the gun however, 
now came running aft, the nearness of the 
gigantic waterspout having terrified them. 
“To your gun!” vainly shouted the firat 


officer. ; 

In fact the sight was now appalling, as the 
huge mass, streaming down from the sky in a 
large black volume of driving, whirling water, 
= within less than a quarter of a mile of the 

ip. 

Perceiving that the gunners were too terrified 
to obey him, Farley snatched, with a pair of 
tongs, a hot coal from the galley stove, ana 
—- up to the gun to discharge it him- 


Applying the hot coal to the vent-hole, the 
piece went off with a din that shook the vessel 
fore and aft. 4 

The ball, whizzing on its way, struck the 
colamn right in the centre, dividing it into 
two parts, which as they came on, spreading 
out like a pair of tongs, presented a peculiar 
appearance. 

Before the mate could again load the gun, 
the spout struck the ship. , 

The effect was terrible. The ship span 
round and round for a moment like a top, her 
tall masts going by the board, then her bows 
went under, and for a moment it seemed as if 
she would plunge out of sight for ever. 

Meanwhile, for about ten seconds, the 
vessel was wrapped in a black haze and 
downward driving mass of spray which fell 
upon the deck with thundering sound, prostra- 
ting many of the ngers, and carrying 
some of them off their feet. x 

Fred Browne, with one arm around his 
sister, stood clinging to the mizzen fife-rail, 
when the spout struck the ship. 

In an instant he was thrown down, and his 
precious charge swept from his p. 

A perfect whirlwind of wild waters and 
driving spray had caught Mariel up, as if she 
were a mere feather, and borne her away to 


ward. 
The chief da from the gigantic visitor 
having now pn 4 old Browne stood wring- 
ing his hands, in one and the same voice calli 


upon some son to save hia ohild, an 
weares Fred for allowing her to slip from his 
hold. 


In fact the old man did not perceive, in the 
confasion of the moment, that an individual 
had already started to attempt the resoue of 
the imperiled girl. 

Mr. Farley, the first officer, had sprung into 
the sea the moment he saw the young girl go 
over, and was now striking out vigorously 
toward the spot marked by her long, black 
hair streaming upon the water, and her snow- 
white arm raised in mute appeal for help. 

Meanwhile a singular phenomenon was 
now observed. : 

The waterspout at this place was circling 
round and round, the pw evidently caught in 
a whirlwind, at the distance of about fifty 
yards from her e 

This rendered her situation all the more 
perilous, the water being converted into 
eddies and small whirlpools, large enough, 
however, to draw down her form. 

Many of the spectators aboard the vessel, 
now floating a mere dismasted hull apon the 
dark waters, said that it would be impossible 
for the mate to reach Miss Browne in time. 

The young man, however, was making 
sturdy efforts to do so. His form clove the 
waters with arrowy speed, and he was already 
within less than ten yardsof the perilous circle 
of which the form of Muriel was the centre. 

On be went until finally he gained the spot 
from which she had now disappeared, sinking 
into the sea. 

He darted forward, then dived. Anxiously 
the spectators watched, and soon they saw 
him reappear without the girl. 

A cry of horror went up from their lips. 

The next moment the mate dived again, to 
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be this time more successful. He came up 
with the girl in his arms. ait i 

Loud cries of joy and enthusiastic plaudits 
were already heard from aboard the wreck, 
when suddenly, the waterspout, taking a sort of 
zig-23g course away to leeward, was seen to 

gs over the two in the water. 

In a moment they disappeared, sinking down 
into the turbulent waves, whence it was be- 
lieved they would never reappear. 

Finally, however, & shout was heard, when, 
looking to windward, a few yards off, there 
they beheld Farley, with his burden, dashing 
along toward the vessel. : 

He had swam under water, thus getting 
clear of the spout, which must otherwise have 
soon overpowered him, burdened as he was 
with the half.senseless girl, 

Cheers now greeted him on all sides. 

It was observed, however, that a small 
stream of blood was trickling down the side of 
his face, which was ghastly pale. 

“Qaick with that boat!’’ he gasped, to 
those who had lowered one and were pulling 
towards him. 

The oarsmen, bending vigorously to their 
work, were soon alongside the two, 

‘‘ Here, take her!" shouted Farley; “and 
attend to me afterwards.” 

As he spoke he lifted her toward the crew, 
who soon had her in the boat. 

Before they could grasp him they noticed, 
to their horror, that he disappeared beneath 
the surface, 

A tall sailor, throwing off shoes and jacket, 
dived after him. 

He came up in a few minntes, but alone. 

Assoon as he could speak, he said that he 
had seen the mate, far down under him, 
caught in the links of a chain, which was 
evidently dragging him to the bottom. 

The chain, it was probable, had slipped off 
that part of the wrecked foretop mast under 
water, catching the sailor's form in a bight, 
the weight, with iron bands from the topsail- 
yard, dragging him. 

The boat's crew looked, with mute horror, 
into each other’s faces. A groan from aboard 
the wrecked ship proclaimed that their feelings 
were shared by the rest. 

Mariel had now come to herself, and was 
gazing wildly all around her. 

“‘ Where is he?” she exclaimed. 

‘* We'll never see him again, miss,” said an 
old eailor. 

At that moment, however, there was heard 
acry of joy, and all hands beheld the mate 
rise to the surface. 

He was nearly senseless from his long sub- 
mersion, but being hauled in the boat soon 
recovered. He then atated that he had first 
struck the sunken spar when he dived for 
Mariel. This accounted for the wound on the 
side of his head, 

Arrived aboard, the passengers gathered 
round him, shaking his hand heartily. 

Neither Fred Browne nor his father were 
behind-hand in tendering their thanks. From 
that moment their prejudice against the young 
mate was destroyed, and he was made happy 
by Muriel becoming his wife a few months 
after the wreck reached Liverpool. 








Ir ae not be generally known that so 
apparently trivial an act as that of yawning 
betrays a tired heart, and is an effort of 
Nature to stimulate that organ to the getting 
rid of venous blood by pumping it into the 
lungs. What is commonly known by the 
term “stretching one’s self” (and this, by the 
way, is usually accompanied by yawning) ie 
another sign of fatigue and has for its object, 
like a yawn, the stimulating of a tired heart. 
Those who lead sedentary lives, sitting alone 
with head and back bent over the desk, and 
probably thinking hard all the while, are 
subject to fits of stretching and yawning. 
Ont they ought to go, into the fresh air, as 
soon as Nature vouchsafes there warnings. 
Taoese are really not trivial matters, for 
whatever we do, we should not age the heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tur dying light of the summer day lingered 
prettily even in the hot, crowded, dusty 
London streets. People were passing to and 
fro lazily. The day’s work was done. It was 
the hour for sauntering leisurely, and drinking 
in as much of Heaven’s air and coolness ag 
was possible—in so vast and crowded a city. 

A man stood leaning against a window in a 
great London hotel, gazing in a wistful, dreamy 
way on the people passing to and fro; at the 
carriages, with their stepping horses and 
flashing lamps, with here and there a glint 
and a gleam of jewels from the loxarious 
brougham depths ; on the fleet hancoms, with 
their freight of pleasure-seekers; on the 
omnibuses, with their hot, jaded horses; on 
these and a hundred and one other items that 
go to make up the picture of a London street 
on a summer night. 

Philip Leicester sighed a deep, broken sigh 
that came from his heart. A strange yearn- 
ing was upon him to cling to this vast London. 
He did not realise until now, the eve of his 
departure back to that far-off land, back to 
the banishment from all that made up the 
sum of his life, how much this sacrifice was 
to cost him. 

In the weeks that had gone he had worked 
like one ina dream. He had gone hither and 
thither, conscious of nothing in an actual 
definite sense, but moving mechanically, like 
one whose motive power worked almost with- 
out his will. He looked a little older as he 
stood there in the twilight; but he was, if 
possible, more handsome and distinguished 
than he had been before. 

By-and-by he drewa chair up to the open 
window and sat in, bending forward to look 
down the wide avenue of Portland-place in a 
dreamy sort of way. There was a dinner- 
party just beginning at one of the big houses 
close by, and the carriages were setting down 
their dainty freights. 

Philip watched them in the same abstracted 
way, thioking, with a curious pang at his 
heart, that at the same hour on the morrow's 
night he would be gliding down the channel 
away from England—away from his kind 
friends, the people who loved him up in that 
grimy town—away from the pretty sympathy 
of pretty Dolly—away from the grave of that 
dead old man in the Gainsborough vault— 
away from the living existing memory of that 
violet-eyed girl-mother and her baby boy that 
bore his rightfal name. 

Strong man as he was, strong in his self- 
sacrifice, in his self-banishment, Philip could 
not be oy where this last thought waa 
concerned. It was a madness, a hopeless, 
foolish, sinfal madness, he told himeelf; yet 
for all the rebukes he gave himeelf, for all his 
efforts, his great love, like the waves of old, 
kept sweeping up and overwhelming his 
whole life, as the waters had murmured and 
washed upwards, and covered great Canute’s 
feet. 

There was no word of courtier powerful 
enough to check them ; there was no effort in 
this man’s whole nerve force strong enough to 
subdue and overcome his love. He could but 
follow one course, and to himself feign an 
——"/ce and a forgetfulness he could never 

eel. 

He smiled faintly to himself for one moment 
as he recalled his interview of the day before 
with Lord Woodstock. 

* Bat man!" the Marquis had cried, ‘‘ you 
do not know what you are doing. You are 
cutting your own life asunder. There is 
nothing to urge you tosuch a course—nothing, 
absolutely nothing. It is madness. Come, 
come, be reasonable, give up this wild notion, 
and take your proper place in the world. The 
age of such Qaixotic conduct is past. You 
are the Marquis of Gainsborough. You have 
no right to do this thing. I—I must not let 





you doit. Iwas your father’s friend on his 
death-bed. I heard him linger on your name 
with a love that is not to be described. I 
understand now all he wished to say! For 
your father’s sake, then, les me urge you to 
reconsider your decision, and renounce this 
most foolish idea ! *’ 

Philip had only shaken his head. 

‘That my father’s love was restored to me 
I thank Heaven!" he said, reverently, ‘ My 
great sorrow is that he died without claspiog 
my hand; but he is dead, my lord, and the 
knowledge of his love for me is the highest 
happiness I can know. I am sure you are 
actuated by kindly motives. I feel that you 
wish me well. That being so, grant me the 
favour I ask, Keep the discovery of my 
existence a secret. Let none know anything, 
definitely or absolutely. Some may surmise, 
some may imagine; but so longas I take no 
steps to prove my identity, and claim my 
father’s place, nothing can be asserted with 
certainty. You call my conduct Qaixotic, 
Lord Woodstock and perhaps it may seem 50 
in your eyes; but I have a reason for what I 
intend to do, and my reason is stronger than 
any argument you can bring forward against 
it. I thank you from my heart for your kind- 
ness, and I shall carry away with me an 
affectionate remembrance of your friendship 
and loyalty to my dead father.” 

Old Lord Woodstock had gazed at the 
young man quietly. His heart warmed to 
him. 

He stretched out his hand involuntarily. 

‘**A man cannot always be master of his 
fortunes,” he said, ‘‘and I am not. I cannot 
approve of your action. England wants such 
men as you to fill her old and honourable 
names. Do you know the sort of creature who 
now wears your shoes? Does it not touch 
you to the quick to know that the name your 
father made so proud and glorious is dragged 
in the mire by that blackguard? I see by 
your face it does; and yet you are firm to your 
reason. This reason you will not speak.” 

Philip had been silent a moment, 

* Yes,” he said then, ‘Iam firm. The reagon 
that urges me to do what Iam about to do 
has not been idly chosen. I have weighed 
everything in the balance, and I am content, 
Had you not discovered my identity, Lord 
Woodsteck, I might have remained in Eng- 
land; but now I shall do no longer. Australia 
was my home for many years, and the land 
that closed over the memory of Douglas 
Kellie shall shut ont all remembrance of 
Douglas, Marquis of Gainsborough |" 

And so they had parted, and old Lord Wood- 
stock had unwillingly and reluctantly given 
his promise that the secret he had guessed and 
traced to its truth should never be divulged ; 
and Philip was now alone, spending the last 
evening of his last day on English shores in 
sad, yet happy, dreams, 

He had kept his seoret well. 

Lord Woodstock had not the smallest notion 
of the reason that made the young man re- 
nounce his proud and splendid position, and 
go out into the world a second time, as it were, 
without a name, 

‘To robher!" Philip said to himself, ‘To 
come forward and strip her of her rank and 
place. No, no—my love—my heart. It is my 
joy that you should bethere. With yon my 
father’s name will be only more honoured, 
my mother’s place be filled most worthily. 
Heaven is good to me, How I have yearned to 
do something for you, to give you some help, 
some aid, and now my prayer is granted to 
me. I give you my name, I give you my all. 
You are my queen, You reign as [ wish ; and 
your boy, your little Douglas, will inherit my 
place. The misery of leaving England, the 
hopeless yearning to see you again. Hope 
seems to grow less when I remember that it is 
granted to my hands to protect you, to give 
you all J poseess in the world!” 

He rose, and began to walk to andfro, and 
suddenly he stopped, unlocked a despatch box, 
and drew ont two photographs. The one she 
had given him in the first flash of what had 
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seemed to her then, poor child, a life’s happi- 
ness, the other had been taken one day during 
her atay at Blairton. It was the work of a 
common provincial photographer, yet it was 
very, very like; and as Philip looked at it he 
could almost see her before him as he had 
srown used to seeing her in her rides and 
drives through Meckrington. 

The memory of those two last days came 
back tohim, The sight of her white, still face, 
as she lay fainting in his little room, the 
memory of her violet, unfathomable eyes, as 
they had stood together in the porch of the 
infirmary. 

A moan broke unconsciously from his lips. 
With all his nobility, hia strength, his 
courage, he was but mortal, and mental suffer. 
ing can go only beyond a certain point. 

He stretched bis arms acrozs the table and 
bowed his head upon them ; and so he lay, lost 
in his hopeless, hapless dreams as the door 
opened softly, and Hope came in. 

She was pale as death; her face looked 
strangely white through her black veil. A 
waiter had brought her to Philip's door, and 
there she had dismissed him. 

‘*Mr.—Mr, Leicester expests me,” she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ You need not announce ms! ” 

The man went away at once, but not with- 
out a glance of admiration and some curiosity 
at the beautifal young lady in her elegant 
mourning walking dress, 

Hope paused » moment, and then pushed 
open the door. The latch was not locked, and 
she entered with scarcely any noise. The 
light was dim. She could see litile at first, then 
her eyes went to that bowed figure. 

She closed the door behind her and moved 
forward, breathing his name,— 

‘Mr. Leicester! Philip!" 

He sprang to bis feet with a low ory, and 
stood like one dazed for a moment; the next 
he had come towards her, and was holding 
both her hands in bis. 

‘* Hope—you—ob! my dear! Why haveyou 
come?"’ 

She clung to his bands for a few seconds. 
If she could have only let herself cling to them 
longer! If she might orly have the comfort, 
the protection, of his dear strength ! 








The dim light grew clearer to her. She could | 
gee bis face—the face that never left her | 
memory Gay or night. | 

‘*T have come,” she said, in a low, butried | 
yoice, ‘‘I have come to tell you, you must 
not go to-morrow!’’ 

His heart throbbed violently as their hands ' 
parted. She conld feel that he was trembling. | 

“I know all,” she went on, swiftly, ‘1/| 
tnow ali! and your place is here, Philip, you 
must remain.” 

Philip stood for » moment in silence. A 
great pain, a bitter dissppointment, came upon 
bim. 

‘* You know all?"”’ he repeated, in a voice 
as Jow aa her own, 

Hope murmured assent, Tears were spring- 
ing to her eyes ; her voice was broken. The 
fulness of his great sacrifice of his self-abne- 
gation, came to her as she stood once more in 
his presence, and the knowledge of his loneli- 
ness, of the desolation she had witnessed as she 
came in, was forced upon her. 

“I only knew it a few hours ago, I—I came 
here twice to ficod you—you were out |” 

“I did not know ; they did not tell me,” he 
said, speaking mechanically. 

** [told them not to say I had been. I—I 
was afraid yon might refuse to see me!” 

“ Refuse to see you!” 

The beatiog of Hope’s heart almost suffo- 
cated her for a moment; but she struggled 
against it, and went on bravely. 

‘I was determined to see you!” she said, 
her voice growing stronger. ‘ You—you un- 
derstand. You know, Philip!” She paused, 
then broke out passionately. ‘Oh ! how could 
you do sucha thing—how could you think of 
doing is? I—I scarcely know what to say to 
you, Philip!” 

He waited till she had conquered her 
emotion. 


‘* From whom did you Jesrn that I was going 
away?” he asked, after that pause, 

‘* [had two visitors to-day,” Hops answered. 
** Dolly oame to ses me, and Lady Woodstock 
called,’’ 

** Lady Woodstock !’’ 

Philip started. Could hia father's old friend 
have betrayed him after all! 

“ Fzom her," Hope said, as she leaned one 
hand on the table, “I learnt all that I now 
know.” 

“From Lady Woodstock !” 

Hope laughed a low, sad laugh. 

‘* Brenda was true to her colours. She, it 
seems, listened to aninterview that took place 
between yourself and her husband, and the 
result of that interview she hastened to 
bring to me. Her motive I know only too 
well,” Hope said, with a quick sigh, “ was not 
born of good fellowship or goodwill to me. 
She thought to do me an evil day's work; but 
for the first time her malice has mie- 
carried. Tne news she gave me, Philip, was 
the sweetest I have heard in the long two 
years that have passed. Instead of pain and 
perplexity she gave me pleasure deep and sin- 
cere, and I thank her for her interference with 
all my heart.”’ 

Philip stood very silent, and Hope made a 
step towards him. 

‘* You will forgive me, dear friend,”’ she 
said, her voice not quite steady, “if I have 
done anything that will vex or annoy, buat——" 

Philip roused himself. He took both her 
hands with a quick gesture. 

* You have told no one, Hope?” he asked, 
burriedly. ‘‘ You have kept this foolish, 
wicked woman’s story to yourself? Answer 
me, child! Whathave you done?,’ 

*T have proclaimed your identity to your 
father’s lawyers. I have had a notification of 
your existence sent to my husband. Youcan- 
not escapes now, Philip, for it is too late, and 
by this time, apart from my doing, the story 
will be known, through Lady Woodstook’s 
chatter far and wide, and by to-morrow morn- 
ing will be in the daily papers.” 

Philip uttered a short exclamation. The 
electric light that had glowed as by magio 
above their heads shone down on them. There 
was an expression on Hope's face he had never 


| seen there before, but the pallor on his had 


deepened, and she saw that his eyes were full 
of pain. 

**Don’t look at me like that,” she cried, 
brokenly, wildly. ‘ You make me unhappy, 
and I am glad, oh! so glad.” She let her 
hands rest in his. Sbe was unconscious of 
the action, yet conscious of the pleasure his 
touch gave her. ‘‘ When I heard you wers 
going to Australia, Philip, I felt as though I 
wers on the edge of a precipice. I knew at 
once why you were going. I knew, dear—yes, 
Iknew. Do you think I have been blind all 
this time? Do you think I do not know the 
magnitude, the beauty of your mind, the 
greatness of your heart? It was for my sake 
you were going, Philip—for my sake and for 
my child’s. You are my—my friend, Philip, 
and you would have sacrificed yourself for the 
sake of that friendship.” 

The man stood speechless for the moment, 
then the truth broke from him involuntarily. 

“T love you, Hope, I love you,” he said, 
“There could be no sacrifics where there is 
such love as mine!” 

She took her hands from him, and turned 

away. 
‘*We must not speak of these things,” she 
said, faintly. ‘‘ You ara wrong to say them, 
Iam wrong to listen. Let—let the truth be 
buried even to ourselves.” Her voice faltered, 
and her head drooped. ‘' You are so strong, 
Philip,” she said; “ give me strength!” 

He bit his lip. 

“Forgive me—forgive me!" he said in 
the deepest sorrow. ‘'I only want to help 
you, to be & comfort, a friend to you. I—am, 
indeed, wrong.” 

There was « little pause between them, and 
then Hope spoke,— 











“You will not go? You give me your 





promise. I¢ is the firat great favour I ask you, 
Philip?” 

‘‘How can I stay and rob you of ali you 
now have?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“It is not mine,” Hope answered ; ‘it hag 
never been mine. It is yours—yours by 
right of birth, by right of love. It is your 
father's name. Oh! if you could know how 
truly my heart rejoices in this discovery. I 
feel I have been so foolish. Why did I not 
guess it long ago! I might have done so, 
Philip, for I discovered that this ring you gave 
me bore the armonrial bearings of the Gains- 
borough family, but the truth never entered 
my head. Yet I have always known you to 
be something higher than you chose to call 
yourself ; and sometimes I have been puzzled 
by a strange resemblance in voice, face, or 
manner, which I could not rightly trace. I 
ses it now, so easily,” Hope finished, with a 
faint smile. ‘‘ You are, indeed, your father's 
son—Douglas,”’ 

The man started, and his face coloured as 
bis name came from her lips. He had heard 
it often spoken to her child, but never had it 
sounded so sweet as now. 

“And you will stand in your father's 
place,'’ Hope went on dreamily, ‘‘ A worthy, 
@ noble successor to a great man,” she 
drew her mantle close about her. ‘I 
must go,” she said hurriedly. ‘It is late, 
but I have got what I desired. You have 
promised me, Philip—theold name comes so 
easy, I cannot forget it all at once—you have 
given me your promise ?”’ 

He stood silent a moment, his eyes fixed on 
her. 

‘*Do you know what you ask? Do you know 
the disappointment you give me, Hope?” he 
said at last huskily. ‘It was my happiness to 
think of you surrounded by every luxury, 
placed in a position which you alone can fill, 
as it should be filled. Is was my dream to 
comjure up the fature, when Douglas, your 
little son, should be grown to man’s estate, and 
ready to take up all his duties and responsi- 
bilities, and fill your mother’s heart with 
proud delight. You rob me of my greatest 
happiness, Hope? You takefrommethedreams 
I have been cherishing, and shonld have lived 
in, in my far-off home !”’ 

Hope’s tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

‘'To give you a moment's pain is sorrow to 
me, but there is no other way. Happiness, 
dreams, must go before duty; and,” with a 
catch in her breath, ‘‘it is your duty to stay 
here, to obey the laws which have given you 
this position to—to keep your father's honour- 
able name from the dust!’’ She put ont her 
hand, “‘Good-bye,"’ she said faintly. ‘'I hold 
you to your word, Philip. You wiil remain and 
take your proper place in the world. We—we 
may not meet again, for our paths will,” 
Hope drew a deep sigh like a sob, “must,” 
she added, with a firmness that was extraor- 
dinary, ‘‘lie very far apart—bnt—bnat I shall 
think of you very, very often. I shall watch 
your career. I—I shall pray for you—my 
best, my beloved friend—always remember 
that Philip and——’ . 

Her voice died away. He started forward, 
his hands outstretched, but she had turned 
turned from him and walked to the door. 

‘‘Good-bye,” she whispered, as she passed 
out, “* Good-bye!” 

She did not heed the half-broken ory that 
came from his lips. She walked down. 
stairs like one in a dream. She had gone 
through eo much agitation, so much emotion 
this day, it seemed as though her nerve-power 
was unequal to further resistance ; and a sort 


of dull apathy had fallen upon her. As she 


passed out of the hotel and entered a four- 
wheeler that was awaiting her, she saw Mr. 
Brewster pass hurriedly in and inquire for 
Mr. Leicester ; and she knew that now Philip 
could not escape, and that the. world would 
know him in hia rightfal person at last. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Hors had never stopped to think a moment. 
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As soon as Brenda had gone she had driven 
direct to the Langham. Twice she had done 
this, each time unsuccessfal in her attempt to 
find Philip. She had gone between these 
visits to the Gainsborough lawyers, and pat 
the plain facts of the case before them, and it 
was to Mr. Brewster she commissioned the 
task of writing to Hugh, and informing him 
of all that had oscurred. 

She lay wide awake all through the night 
following on this most eventfal day. Hugh 
was at Ascot, staying with a party that was 
distinotly oe emcee and not by any means 

i h 


distinguished. 

The thought of how this would affect him 
had not as yet entered Hope’s mind, Her 
whole thoughts were set on the pleasure it 

we her to realise that the man she held so 
= the man she respected above and beyond 
everyone in the world, waa at last restored so 
bia own, and would be recognised in his true: 
name. 

Her heart was too full for coherent thought 
when she remembered what he wonld have 
done for herand her child—how he wouldshave 
relinquished all, and, without letting a single 
soul know the depths and greatness of his 
sacrifice, have left home, honour, name and 
wealth—all for her sake. ' 

There is no woman born who would have 
refased to recognise the marvellous spirit of 
love and generosity this deed declared. 

Hope winced as she thought. how narrowly 
she had escaped permitting thie sacrifice; and 
thongh her soul was full of contempt for the 
mean, despicable spirit that urged Brenda to 
have told her all, yet she was thankfal that 
she had been told, and told in time. 

If the thought of Hagh came to her mind it 
was the thought that was impossible to sub- 
due—that the noble name he now bore .would 
be in future no longer sullied by his dissolute 
and dishonourable conduct. 

Hope was not unkind. Love for this man 
was utterly dead in her heart, Hagh’s own 
doings had killed it outright. Bot though 
there was no love, there waa still pity and a 
yearning, a clinging to the old romance, that 
had seemed so sweet, so true, only a few short 
years ago. 

As she lay in bed there came to her 
gradually a knowledge that the re-installation 
of the rightfal heir to the Gainsborough title 
and wealth would mean bitter disappointment 
to the man she oalled her husband. 

‘Poor Hugh!” she said to herself, with a 
sigh. ‘It will be a blow to him, I am afraid, 
aud yet what has he done with his new name? 
What honour or glory would he give to his 
estate? Poor Hugh!” 

Yes, she could pity him, for it seemed to 
her as though he were driven of some evil 
wind, that destroyed all bie strength, and 
made him weak in good-doing or noble pur. 
spose. 

“Poor Hugh! I wish he had been here 
that I might have told him myself,” she said, 
as she lay wide awake, ber beautiful eyes fixed 
on the window, through which the summer 
dawn came creeping slowly. “It will boa 
blow, but { might have softened it for:him!”’ 

And then her weary eyelids closed; but not 
in sleep. Tears—hot, sorrowfal, bitter—crept 
‘trom beneath her eyelids, and rolled dowm her 
cheeks. 

Hope, with all ber nobility, all her sweet- 
nese and purity of character, was, after all, bat 


‘@ woman; and the sense of desolation that | he 


hung over her young life—ihe emptiness made 
‘more void by the glimpse of a joy that might 
‘have been the fleeting touch of a happiness 
that was hers to claimif she dare claim it— 
beat down the barriers built up of strong, 
earnest purpose, and laid her sorrow bare to 
cher eyes, 

The tears she shed were tears of hopeless 
longing, of yearning regret, desolate 
‘despair ! 

* * - * * 

Hope was in her morning-room after 

iuncheon, sitting by the window, her 


She had been expecting him all the day. 
She knew Mr. Brewster nad sent a special 
messenger to Ascot, and that he had appointed 
anearly hour for Hugh to be at hia office, 
Now it was late in the afternoon, and Hope 
had begun to wonder.if there had been some 
difficulty in finding her husband, or surely 
_ would have seen something of him before 
this. 

At the first sight of his face her heart beat 
quickly. Sbesaw thas he had been drinking 
heavily. He had been at Ascot a week, and 
no doubt had had every opportanity of 
indulging as freely and»as unrestrainedly as 
he desired with such associates to help him ; 
but it was not the drink that made Hope's 
heart beat in that sudden, nervous way. It was 
‘the brotal, the vindictive Jook in the man’s 
}»weak, handsome face, 

Hugh was another.oreature at. this moment. 
For the firat time intheir miserable married 
Adige Hope felt.athrill of; physical fear as she 
‘saw him shut-the door behind him. 

She quickly. 

“ You &re here at last, Bagh. Ihave been 
expecting you allday. You—have come from 
Mr. Brewster's office?” ‘ 

Haugh came,a little nearerto her.  - 

“You ——," he said thickly, and he 
repeated the-vile ineult. with,a.horrible curse. 

Hope shuddered. She . speechleas, 
She.saw that he-was notaanc, She had feared 
the-news would be a blow, but she had not 
anticipated this, 

Tne physical fear grew in her mind. She 
felt suddenly a.borribie sense.of helplessness. 
The door was.closed. ‘There was no one near, 
no living soul, save the beautifal fair child 
crawling onthe floor, and cooing to its toys, 
,ignorant of the shadow that hung £0 close 
above its head. 

““I—TI think you forget yourself, Hugh;'’she 
said, trying to speak steadily. ‘‘ Youn——” 

He broke in savagely, yet quistly. 

“No,” he said, in a dogged sort of way. ‘I 
don’t forget. You are my wife, and by —— 
I mean to have a reckoning with you for 
what you have done this day !’’ 

The rage within him was working up into 
hia face. It grew paler and paleras be looked 
atthe girl standing before him so beautiful, so 
still, Hecould have killed her—have taken 
her by the slender white throat, and preased 
the life out of her body. 

Drink and fary made a madman of him 
then. He had gone straight from the lawyers 
to a hotel, and calling for wine, had eat drink. 
ing and cursing until the mania for revenge 
on Hope for daring to have doue what she did 
—daring to wrest from him the title, wealth he 
called his—daring to act so quickly, so defin- 
itely, that the ground was cot away from his 
feet, and he was left with nothing to fall back 
upon. . 

‘*Do you know what you have done?” he 
went on, his voice husky with passion. ‘ Do 
you know what you have done?” 

The baby on the ground stopped playing 
with its toys, and began to grow frightened, 

Hope looked her husband straight in the 
eyes. 

‘* Yes,”’ she said, this time coldly, fearlesaly, 
“‘ LE know all I have done.” 

Hugh muttered some coarse insult. Her 

her manner, infuriated him farther. 

“You know! and you dare stand up and 
face me!” he said, coming a little nearer to 


r. 
‘IT have done nothing of which I need be 
ashamed! nothing bat what was my duty!” 

Hope answered him as bravely as she could, 

‘“Daty!” Hugh repeated with a sneer, 
“Daty! Is it a woman's duty to rob her 
husband, to make him a laughing-stock in the 
eyes of the world, so that she may give what 
ee to her husband to her biackguard of a 
lover?” 

Hugh!" The cry broke from Hope's lips 
involuntarily. She was so overwhelmed with 
horror, with pain, in that moment, she forgot 
everything; even little Douglas's whimpering 
fell on deaf ears. She put out her hand to 





baby playing at her feet, when Hugh came in. 





Haugh. ‘ You go too far!” she said, passion. 
ately. ‘' You—you insalt me when you ever 
think such things!” 

**Do I insult you when I speak the truth?” 
the man answered, coarsely, ‘‘ Deny it if you 
can! Deny that this Leicester, this imposter, 
is your lover! Deny that you went to him at 
his hotel yesterday, and that it was by you, 
and through you entirely, that he dares to 
makes this absurd and wicked claim on my 
estate and name! Deny this I say, you lying 
hypocrite, you vile——" 

Again Hope shuddered. This was a terrible, 
an awfal moment to her. She was cold as 
death ; her heart beat with a hurried throb, 
her limbs trembled beneath her. 

‘* When you—are more yourself, Hugh,” she 
answered faintly, ‘'we —we will discuss matters. 
Now—I must ask you to be so good as to leave 
me. 

‘‘Deny it!” shouted Hugh. ‘' Deny that 
you went to that brute yesterday, and forced 
him to do this thing!” 

Hope rallied herself with an effort. 

“TIT domot deny it! Idid goto speak with 
Lord Gainsborough, and to urge——” 

Her words died in her throat, forced back 
by fear at the mention of Philip by his zight- 
(fal name, 

Hugh. lost all control of himself. With a 
sanetaped oath he rushed forward towards 


Hope could never remember exactly what 
pened. Sbe was conscions of a swift, 
strong blow, of a sharp, agonising pain in her 
head; then it seemed.to her as though Haugh 
himeelf-were struck a blow, for with a horgibie 
gasping sound in his throat, he reeled, and 
staggered from her; and as her trembling 
hand went out to the bell the man suddenly 
fell forward, and lay huddled in a contracted 
mass at her feet. 
Society hud something delicious to feed upon. 
Never had there been euch a delightful thems 
ag the Gainsborough case. 

Everyone was wild to sce the new Marquis. 
I¢ was all so.nomantic andexciting. Tothink 
that Lord Douglas Kellie should have been 
alive all thece years, and alive and working for 
the last two as an overseer and manager to 
Squire Dornton's property; and to think that 
he met Mra. Christie so often, a3 of course he 
must have done, Meckrington being so close 
to Blairton Castle, and all the while she wa; 
ignorant of his relationship. 

The world of fashion vouchcafed hearty 
sympathy to Hope, Sach a losa of position, 
auch a terrible affair, the double trouble of 
this loss, coupled with the dreadfal iliness thas 
had come upon her unsatisfactory husband, 
made her an object of general and sincere 

ity. 

. There was no talk of disputing the new- 
found man’sclaim, His proofs were too un- 
doubted. He was Douglas Marquis of Gains- 
borough, and the man who lay hovering 
between death and life was reduced once more 
to the plain level of Hagh Christie, Esq. The 
great house was still occupied by Hope and 
her belongings. It was impossible to move 
Haugh, his condition was so precarious. The 
fit that had seized him had lapsed into 
delirium tremens, and, for a week or so, he 
had never been left to himself for a single 
second. 

His-mother and his wife sat silently together 
day after day waiting forsome change. There 
had been one interview between Lady Auns 
Christie and Lord Gainsborough. 

The young man was agitated almost to 
illness, 

“ What can I say to you?” he murmured, 
taking the mother’s hands in his. ‘I am the 
cause of all this, and yet I tried so hard to 
avoid it.” 

Lady Anne’s handsome, troubled eyes 
eoftened as.she read his distress, 

‘*You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with,” she answered gently, ‘‘save that you 
wished and would have shirked your duty had 
you not been prevented. You are in your 
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[THANK HEAVEN I HAVE NOT KILLED HIM!" HOPE SAID, AS DR, GUNTER PUL HIS ARMS ABOUT HER.] 


proper place, Douglas. Better far better that 
you ebould reign here than my poor, mis- 
guided son.” 

‘'Ask her to stay here always,’’ Douglas 
said, after a time—he made no mention of 
Hope’s name, bat the Lady Anne compre. 
hended. ‘I shall not live here. I want to 
share with them.” 

Lady Anne shook her head. 

‘You must not think of such a thing. 
Hope will not hear of it. If—if my boy lives 
she will carry him away to Thickthorn. They 
will make that their home. She can go back 
to her father's house now that it is rid of 
that woman. Ab! Douglas, words could not 
describe the sweetness of my poor Hope. 
Don't think that she grieves over what has 
happened. She told me the other day she was 
glad, and I know she speaks the truth. She 
will never regret the logs of the title ; she is 
so simple, Grandeur is no necessity to her. 
It seems so sad to think her happiness is gone 
for ever!’ 

‘It may return some day,” Lord Gains- 
borough said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

Lady Anne smiled sadly. 

‘If you conld restore her shattered faith 
and heal her broken heart. Yes, but this will 
never never be. I will be sure and carry all 
your sympathy to her; it will give her such 
pleasure. Be satisfied that there ia nothing 
but the very kindest thought of you in her 
mind. She more then appreciates all your 
remembrance of her, and bade me thank you 
for it most sincerely.” 

Lord Gainsborough said nothing. They 
went together down to the hall, where they 
came upon baby Douglas sallying forth for his 
daily promenade, 

The young man stooped and lifted him out 
of his carriage, holding him to his heart, and 
kissing the lovely child’s face that was so 
like the mother—one enshrined in his heart of 
hearts. 





“ Good-bye, little one,’’ he said, huskily, as 
he put the child back in its cosy seat. 

‘**Good-bye,” Lady Anne said, gently, and 
with surprise. “You are not going away, 
Douglas? ” 

He nodded his head. 

‘There is a spirit of unrest upon me,” he 
answered. ‘“‘I cannot remain here, but I 
should like news of—of you all now and then, 
Will you send mea letter occasionally ? Direct 
it to Mr. Brewster. I do not know where my 
wanderings may take me, but I shall telegraph 
him for my letters when I get the chance.” 

Lady Anne Christie stood for a moment in 
silent thought after the young man had gone; 
then, with a sigh, turned and went back to 
the sick room. 5 


* * * * * 


The summer had waned and gone before 
the doctors would let them move Hugh in the 
country. 

Hope had summoned her old friend Gunnie 
in the first days of the illness, and she had 
abided by his decision. 

She never knew what sorrow and pity lived 
in Dr. Gunter’s heart for her. She was 
wrapped up in watching beside that terrible 
sick bed, and there was a remorse come to her 
of late. 

Had she done wrong? Had she been the 
cause of this illness? Hugh had certainly 
accused her of terrible things, and yet—yet she 
bad only done her duty. How could she have 
let Philip go out into the world, knowing what 
she knew ? 

She lived a micerable life during those hot 
summer days. She saw no one save, now and 
then, Dolly for a few minutes. 

They told her that Lady Woodstock called 
every day, and Dolly had whispered onca that 
Brenda seemed so changed, she lived for 
nothiog but news of Hugh. She seemed to 
have bat one thought, one desire, to know how 
it fared with the man whom, out of all the 





world, her selfish, cold hears had ever 
warmed to. 

Hope, forgetting the wrongs she had re- 
ceived at this woman’s hands, felt a thrill of 

ity when she learnt of Brenda’s distress. 
he gave orders that Lady Woodstock was to 
be informed of every change. 

‘‘My poor Hugh!"’ she said to herself, as 
she sat in an outer room, and listened to the 
mental agonies that his distraught and drink- 
laden brain brought tohim. ‘It has been all 
one pone. one terrible mistake.” 

She did all that woman could do in such s 
time. She wore herself to a shadow, she 
refused rest. Sleep came to her in fitful 
moments. 

She was a source of great sorrow and 
anxiety to those about her. Bat the intense 
suspense came at last, the crisis came, and 


Pe He will be a wreck—a man, and not % 
man, yet he will live!"" Dr. Gunter said to 
her, and then he put his arms about her 
slender form, with a tender embrace, as ske 
turned to him, with a low cry,— 
<a" Heaven! I—I have not killed 

3 ] ” 

The old man held her cloze to his heart. 

‘*Look up, my fairy, my pretty one,” he 
said, tenderly; and as he put her carefally 
into a chair, and her head sank on her breast, 
he saw that the tension on her nerves had 
snapped at last, and that she had lost re- 
membrance and consciousness for a little 
while. 

(To be continued.) 








Last year a Scottish contemporary esti- 
mated the weight of feathered game put upon 
the markets of the United Kingdom at about 
two and a half milliong of pounds—that is, 
eleven hundred tons of wholesome and delicious 
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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tae woman, who had been sleeping soundly 
before the fire, roused up when called upon to 
make tea for Alix Erle, and she stared at one 
face, then at another, of those which were 
gathered about her in a sort of stupor, half- 
timid, half-dogged. 

‘* What lady?” she asked, in a sulky tone. 

‘*Why, don’t you see the lady,’’ responded 
her husband, pointing to Alix. “‘ Get up, rouse 
yourself; she is nearly famished, I am 
afraid.” 

The man who spoke, the landlord of the 
miserable inn, the husband of the untidy 
woman, and father of the slumbering children, 
was also the person who had expressed pity 
for Alix, and her only earthly hope of escape 
from the fate which menaced her seemed to 
centre in this rough-looking creature. The 
second roffian had a cruel mouth, heavy jaw, 
blood.shot eyes, narrow brow; his hair, jet 
black and coarse, seemed to stand upright—to 
bristle, as it were, with the force of inward 
ferosity, which filled his whole being. As he 
sat down very moodily upon a low settle before 
the fire, resting his elbows on his knees, his 
ragged shirt sleeves thrown back, his bare, 
muscular, dirt-stained arms exposed, Alix 
shuddered, and likened him in her own mind 
to some savage butcher of humanity. Such 
terrible-looking beings must have stalked 
about the Paris streets some eighty years ago, 
when innocent men, women, and children were 
slain by dozens, and tens of dozens, at the 
time of horrors during the revolution. 

Alix was a prisoner in a dingy house, ona 
wild moor, in the county of Surry. She was 
surrounded by foes, who thirsted for her life. 





While the squalid woman sulkily blew up 
the fire, while the infamous, though great and 
powerful persecutor of her youth paced the 
dirty floor in a species of wild unrest, while 
the flickering flames threw fantastic shadows 
on the walls, and the whole room looked to the 
excited fancy of the young girl like some ogre’s 
den, she had still more dread of that ferocious- 
looking man, with bare arms and porcupine 
bristly hair, than she had of anything or any- 
body else. 

‘ He will kill me, He is the paid and remorse- 
less assassin, the pitiless tool of Sir Horace 
Hawkwade,” and the heart of Alix failed her 
for very fear. “I believe nothing of the 
scheme for shipping me off to Australia,” 
whispered the girl to herself. ‘My cruel 
persecutor would surely dread that I should 
return and accuse him; he sees that I 
recognise his eyes ; he knows that I heard him 
called by his own name, he fears that I should 
accuse him of his past crimes. He has made 
up hia mind to put me to silence in the 


While Alix thought thus, fear, fatigue, and 
hunger overcame her. She felt giddy and 
ill; the roomed seemed tospin round, and she 
would have fallen forward on her face had not 
the landlord of the ‘‘ Raven,” which was the 
name of the inn, caught her tenderly in his 
arms. He then carried the miserable young 
creature, and laid her upon a wretched broken 
sofa, covered with some dirty white dimity, 
which was standing in a sort of recess formed 
by the receding walls of the room. 

‘* She'll come to ina minute,” said the rough 
man kindly, and he added, ‘ you have some 
brandy in a pocket flask, Sir Horace.” 

“ Villain!” retorted the Baronet, in a 
tremendous voice of fury, “how dare you 
mention my name? I have threatened to 
shoot you if you so transgressed again? Is 
not a hundred pounds a fair sum for prudence, 
secrecy, and dispatch.” The last word he 
absolutely hissed in his diabolicalfary. ‘The 





“(THEY WILL BE UPON US ELSE.’’] 


girl needs no violence, fora few days’ scant 
fare fare, and intense fatigue, a week on board 
the Dancing Dora while she coasts about 
before starting, a week under such regimen 32 
I have prescribed, and there will be no need of 
dangerous violence. Brandy! I shall not 
allow her either to eat or drink, You forget, 
ruffian, that Iam her guardian, and that she 
owes me obedience. She shall not taste food 
to-night ; leave her where she is, to ‘come to,’ 
as you call is. Goand drink some tea, if you 
want any yourself, and bring me hot water to 
mix with my brandy. I have, as you say, & 
pocket-flask, and you are welcome to partake 
of its contents, but not that girl, my niece. I 
forbid you to offer her food or drink of any 
sort.” 

‘“* At least, permit me to give her some cold 
water,” pleaded the man who was not 
altogether @ roffian at heart, however much 
his outward seeming might condemn him. 
“There, the poor young thing is opening her 
eyes, sir. You would not refase that simple 
comfort to a dying dog.” 

The Baronet growled out some angry 
response, but since it was inarticulate, the 
man ventured to fill a clean teacup with cold 
water from a can, which stood in a corner of 
the room. : 

The man took the water to Alix, and held it 
to her white, tremulous lips; she had now 
partially regained her senses, She gazed fear- 
fully around her, and gasped out, as well as 
she was able, ‘‘ Where—where, am I?" 

“Drink some water,” responded the man, 
pitifully, ‘and you will then be better. Do 
not fear,’’ he added, in a whisper, “I will 
protect you.” 

Thus encouraged, Alix swallowed the cold 
water with avidity, and then sank backwards 
upon the wretched sofa. 

Meanwhile the silent, sulky woman had 
cleared the table, washed up the cups, and 
laid them again with some regard to order, in 
preparation for tea. She had also toasted 
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some ham, and some bread—for the Baronet 
had paid her husband money on the previous 
night, thus she had Been enabled to supply 
their scantily-stocked larder, 

‘Tea is ready,’ announced the woman, in 
@ harsh, rasping voice. 

Whereupon the disguiced Baronet, who was 
hungry, condescended to sit down at the deal- 
table, in company with the roffian with brist!- 
ing bair, and the two begam to eat «very 
heartily. Sir Horace mixedigome. brandy, 
punch for himself, and for thetwowmen;; for 
the already besotted woman, it wasa sort of 
coarse caronse on & small ecale. 

Alix felt almost too faint for some time to 
experience the natural longing for food. She 
sank into an uneasy and fitfal slumber. The 
noise made by the plates and knives of the 
people who were at supper, and the su 
sound of voices, roused her again and again 
from her sick and feverish dreams. 

At length Sir Horace told the landlady of 
the ‘‘ Raven" that she must takesthe young 
person who was slumbering to: the best 
chamber which the house afforded. 

‘““And you must lock the door,” continued 
the dieguised Baronet; ‘‘ and bring the:key ‘to 
me. I suppose my ward is not strong:enough 
to walk upstairs!” 

When Alix, starting up from some unhappy 
dream, caw herself surrounded bythefrightfal- 
looking people who bad entrapped her to her 
destruction, the wretch with bristling hair, the 
sullen woman, the disguised guardian, with 
his dreadful eyes, the rough-looking, gaunt man 
who had striven to protect her, her heart 
failed her, and she uttered a piercing and 
hysterical scream. 

‘‘ Tie my handkerchief round her moutb,” 
burst forth the Baronet with a terrific oath, 
which seemed by the sheer force of its wicked- 
ness to shake thehouse. ‘‘ We know not who 
may be passing across the common, late as the 
_o is. Bind her mouth, I tell you, or I will 
lo it.”” 

The ruffianly Baronet stepped forward to 
put his threat into execution, when Alix held 
up her slight hand—a frail barrier against 
his brutality. 

“I will not scream again,” she gasped, 
faintly ; ‘it was but the sudden fear of waking 
r- a strange place. If you bind me I shail 

ie,’”’ 

‘* Then remember,” said the Baronet, ‘' that 
while you are in your room I shall be listening 
at your door, and if you once soream in that 


frighéfol fashion I will comein, and bind your, 


month,” 

‘Give me a little water,” pleaded Alix, 
‘Tam burning with thiret.” 

‘* Not one drop,”’ said the Baronet, savagely. 
“IT know what is good for you. You must 


obey me as my niece, and I strietly forbid your | 


tasting another drop to-night.” 
Alix moaned feebly, and resigned herself to 
‘her fate 2s best she might. 


The poor child did not perceive that the. 
landlord of the ‘‘ Raven” clenched his hand, | 


snd ehook it threateningly behind the head of 
the monster in hnman form, 

‘* Come, stir yourself,” said the infamous 
Baronet. ‘‘ You must walk upstairs.’’ 

Alix tottered to her feet; the landlord of the 


*‘ Raven” put forth hia gaunt arm in a ragged ' 


sleeve for her to lean upon. Sbe at once clung 
to it, for she felt that the man, rough, dis- 
honest orimival as he was, was moved by 
eome strong throes of human pity. 

Sir Horace took the light, and led the way 
op the dark, wide staircase, which led out of 


the passage, then followed Alix leaning on the | 


arm of her ragged friend; the-suilen landlady 
brought up the rear, carrying another light, 
which she held downwards in a listless 
fashion. 

There was & winding passage at the top of 
the stairs ; a few dcors opened from it. These 
doors stood ajar, and Alix caught glimpses of 
bare, miserable rooms, unfurnished and 
squalid. Presently Sir Horace pushed open 
the door of a room and entered it, 

Alix was constrained to follow, The Baro- 





net held the light he carried high in the air, 
80 a8 to Scan the room and its contents most 
thoroughly. 

There was a large bedstead, hung round with 
ragged white curtains, which were now rather 
yellow than white, with age and dirt, 

There was an old press of stained wood, a 
rush-bottomed chair, upon which stood a basin 
and a jag, with a broken spout. 

‘Now, then,” said Sir Horace, addressing 
the landlady of the ‘‘ Raven,” “* you must un- 
dzess her, while we keep watch outside; after 
that come to me. I will see that she is safe 
for the night, and then yon must leave her 


alone, lock the door, and gi She 
is my niece, and I must. ““g 

All this was immediately: -action. 
The woman assisted the-half- Alix to 


undress, and helped her into the bed, which 

was hard, though the sheets seemed clean, 

and bop as though a guest had been ex- 
cted. 

Then Sir Horace came into. the-room;) and 
stood for a moment by the side of her he 
es ~ _ ward, 4 

**She looks comfortable enongh;” growled 
the Baronet. ‘‘ Now niece, sleep weil, fear 
nothing ; to-morrow yon will be quite: strong 
and well." 

Sir Horace and the-others-now-left the room’ 
Siz Horace locked the door, and put the key 
into his pocket. There:was: such a sinister 
look in the evil eyes-of the Baronet as he did 
this that the landlora:of the ‘' Raven” invol- 
untarily shuddered. 

‘‘He intends to murder her to-night,” 
said the man to himself, ‘I will pre- 
vent him if I only know, but he is much 
stronger, much more cunning, much more 
pitiless than I am. He will cironmvent 
mse, That key isin his pockets. My micer- 
able wife is half-asleep from too mucinbrandy. 
I bave nobody to help me now, whereas the 
sinner, the rich sinner, has a ready tool in 
Tim Podman, who is waiting below. Tim 
has no more pity than a hungry tiger.’’ 

‘You have no proper accommodation for 
mein the way of sleeping chambers,” said Sir 
Horace, addressing the landlord, ‘‘ therefore I 
shall wrap myself in my cloak, and lie on the 
sofa inthe kitchen. You and your wife must 
go to your own room, with your brats, for I 
don't jike the crying of babies. Tim is like a 
dog, and will stretch himself on the floor, and 
sleep like a top.’’ 
| ‘The landlord of the tavern appeared to agree 
to the proposal of Sir Horace. His wife car- 
ried the children upstairs, and he followed ; 
but no sooner were they all asleep than the 
man crept as noiselessly asa cat down the 
‘stairs without his shoes, and then towards the 
;half-open door of the kitchen, where the 
Baronet professed to be willing to sleep on the 
miserable sofa. 

He was not resting upon it, as the landiord 
perceived by the light of the fire, which atill 
burned brightly. 

Tim, the savage, with bristly hair, lay sound 
‘asleep on the floor, but Sir Horace stood up- 
right before the little table. He was drinking 
brandy-and-water slowly from a tumbler. He 
had taken off his great coat and mufflers, and 
the ciothes which he wore underneath were of 
a more fashionable cut. His evil face looked 
doubly evil, seen by the flickering flames of 
the firelight. Presently he took out the key of 
the room of Alix, and looked at it, muttering to 
himeelf. It was very seldom that the erring 
man who was watching outside offered up 
prayers to Heaven, but at that sight his heart 
failed him, for he felt his own helpleseness, 
and he uttered a silent prayer for the prezer- 
vation of the helpless girl upstairs. 

Sir Horace went over to Tim Podman and 
aroused him by a kick. 

‘* Get up, idiot,” growled the Baronet. ‘‘ We 





shall have daylight here, and I want every- 
| thing settled before I leave. You won't lose 
j your nerve, will you, if she shonld wake or 
scream ? I'll hold the light, and you press the 
pillow close down upon her face. It will be the 
work of two minutes, if you obey my direc- 





tions, Take some more brandy. You promise 
not to grow chicken-hearted ?”’ 

Tim replied by a scowl of ferocity,— 

“ Pay me well, and I’d do it forty times,” 
said the roffian. 

Then the listener gave ur all for lost, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tae landlord of the Raven” stood: fora 
moment like one petrified, when he d 


realised the words of the infamous > 
His heart beat inst his side, iste 
hick his ; 

. ‘a 


aay Seaman on Gsallly.ocneeOt a 





the mau, addressing his: up- 


argued 
braiding: conscience, ‘‘ they will hew me down 
agremorselesaly as if I were a faithfal mastiff, 
ready to defend my master’s children, Yes, 
they would knock all sense ont of my head, 
trample my body into the dust, dig.a hole,and 
throw me into it; then they wonld cover me 
over, tread in the earth; and depart before my 


wretched wife awoke. Amd yet it is surely 
better to die so than to live on, carrying with 
me the burden of a secret terrible as this. Yes, 
let me die in defending that helpless girl, if it 
must be go.” 

Then suddenly another thought seemed to 
strike the landlord ; he ran at once out of the 
front door of the inn, which had stood open 
during the whole night, He ran noiselessly 
on the points of his feet, and he came round 
to the back of the honse, and stared up at the 
windows. 

The faint, pale light of the moon gleamed 
with a sickly, and it seemed ghastly, lustre, 
against one lattice casement, behind which 
lay the room where Alix Erle, fatigued, ex- 
hausted, and terror smitten, had been left to 
take her rest. 

“IfI can climb up by the roof of the out- 
house before they creep upstairs to do their 
deadly work there will be time,” said- the 
man to himself. 

Then he began to climb upon the window- 
sill of the outhouse, and from thence to the 
roof. At this juncture the paie glare of the 
reflected moonbeams upon the casement he 
was watching flashed out sudden and bright. 

The man threw back his head, and his white, 
terrified face would have been a stady for any 
artist. He believed that the murderers had 
entered the room, and were even then in 
exu!tation over their accomplished crime ; they 
would perceive him climbing upon the roofs 
and tiles, a spy upon their actions. 

Bat it was no ruffianly head which sppeared 
at the window, no oruel face with sinister eyes, 
heavy jaw, and low forehead, which peered 
out into the pure, cold moonlight, It was the 
beautiful, pale, young face of Alix Erle. 

She had dressed herself in the white robe 
and cape which she had worn in the morning; 
her dark ourly hair hung upon her shoulders. 
A more lovely picture than that exquisite 
countenance, framed by the casement, and 
leaning forward, with eyes turned upwards, as 
if in prayer, it would be difficult, it would be 
rare to meet witb. 

All at once the landlord of the ‘‘ Raven” 
comprehended the situation—Alix was contem- 
plating an escapes from the window. It was 
surely an interposition of Providence which 
had sent him to aid her. Now all depended 
upon time, expedition, silence, presence of 
mind. 

Would the terrified girl be silent? Would 
she not scream out whenshe sawhim? That 
was now his chief fear. 

In another moment he stood upon the roof 
of the outhouse; it slanted, but not so much 
80 as to prevent his easily himeelf 
and walking : ; the rough tiles 
were & sort of stey for his feet. 
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In a moment Alix saw him, his dark figure 
came between her and the moonbeams. For- 
tunately she was not one given to loud exclams- 
tions, hysterical or nervous ontcries. She 
started violently, but one more glance at the 
man creeping slong the tiles showed her that 
it was her friend, he who had promised to 
protect her, that now approached. In lieu of 
shrinking from this man, rough and ragged as 
he looked, ske leaned forward, and whiepered 
to him confidently,— 

“ You have come to save me, Heaven will 
dlees you for it!” J 

The man was touched; his heart, hardened 
by a long acquaintance with misery, and, we 
must even confess, with sin, was not imper- 
vious to good, bnt was singularly alive to the 
calis of pity. He opened his arms wide, and 
drawing near to the window, he whispered,— 

“Spring! Do not be afraid, I will sit here 
thus, sideways on the roof, holding by my 
feet and ancles tight, and my arms spread 
wide to catch you. Spring! you cannot miss 
me ” 

This was a bold assertion. The moonlight 
was dim and faint, shadows now and anon 
obscured the straggling beams; clouds were 
hurrying about the sky in all directions, like 
an army preparing for battle. Frequently 
whole squadrons, as it were, passed over the 
pale face of the moon, and seemed to blot it 
out from the heavens. 

The height from the casement wiadow to 
the roof of the outhouse was considerable, and 
even supposing Alix to spring safely into the 
man’s arms, the ehock of her descent_might 
precipitate both to the ground. 

None of these considerations terrified or 
deterred Alix Erle. There are times when 
faith is of far more value than reason; for 
reason, cold goddess, would tell us it was 
presumption to hope for the unlikely, while 
faith, ssinted daughter of Heaven, tells us to 
trast during the darkest hours, and to know 
that with Heaven all things are possible. Alix 
threw open the casement wide, orept out, and 
sprang fearlessly towards the man who had 
promised to protect her. She was received 
aunhart into his arms. Immediately he re- 
teased himself from her clagp. 

‘* Now,’’ he whispered, “ foliow me. Ié isnot 
difficult to creep along this roof, and the 
spring to the soft earth of the potato bed, 
newly turned up, cannot hurt you if you fall.” 

It took litle time, with one light and agile 
as Alix, to land safely in the little garden. 
There she stood trembling by the side of the 
langlord. 

‘*We must hasten across the downs,” said 
the landlord. ‘‘Take my arm. There is a 
1 me ten miles off. Can you walk as 
ar ” 

“Ten miles, twenty,” gasped Alix, “only 
save me from him,” 

It was more easy to promise than to achieve 
this deliverance of the young girl from her 
remorseless pereeoutor. Taking Alix by the 
hand, the landlord of the ‘‘ Raven” led her 
out of the garden, and across a small turnip 
Geld, into a secluded pathway on the down, 
where high banks covered with fern ehut out 


the fugitives from the sight of the house. | 


They ran along swiftly. Fear lent wings to 
the slender feet of Alix. She clung to the arm 
of her protector, she turned her head now and 
¢hen over her shoulder, glancing backwards in 
@ desperate terror. 

‘ Faster, faster, my friend.’’ she said to the 

landlord of the “ Raven.” ‘ They will be upon 
us; he will foree me back, and I shall be 
shipped off to Australia, ae-ne threatened.” 
__ he landlord perceived that Alix had no 
idea of the desperate measures contemplated 
by the rofiisnly Baronet. What sudden 
impulse had impelled her to dress herzelf, go 
to the window, and attempt to escape, she 
could nos have explained herself; certainly 
she had not had the least presentiment that 
it was his intention to enter her room in the 
night and murder her, 

Providence surely guided her to the window 


sionate, if erring, landlord to her aid. Tt was 
& mercy that Alix had no idea of the fell 
intention of Sir Horace; as it was, her terror 
of him, her dread of a pursuit and recapture, 
were tremendous, 

‘* Faster,” she panted out to her proteotor. 
‘You don’t half ran. I can go twice, three times 
as fast as this,’ and allthe while her deliverer 
held her by the hand, and urged her to place 
confidence in him, soothed her with assurances 
of the nearness of the farmhouse where she 
was to find a sanctuary; told her what he 
feared was not trus, that her enemy had no 
idea of her escape, and then he look back. 
wards himeelf, with a terror almost equal to 
her own. 

By this time the fugitives had emerged 
from the protecting shelter of the high banks, 
and they were forced to strike right across the 
open space of the common. Every shadow 
cast by the hurrying clouds, between the 
moon’s brightness and the upland sweep of 
the country side, terrified Alix, and seemed to 
take the form of Sir Horace Hawkwade. 

‘' Ts it still a long way to the farmhouse ?”’ 
Alix asked of her companion. 

‘We have come about half tke distance,” 
responded the landlord. ‘' Do you see a white 
poet there against the dark sky of the back- 
ground?” 

‘* Yes,” responded Alix. ‘I see it.” 

‘That post is at the opening of the lane 
which leads to the house, Step forward fear. 
lessly—lean on. me."’ 

Jast at this jancture the moon burst forth 
with a sudden and most vivid brightness, 
illuminating the centre of the common; and 
Alix uttered a low cry of horror, for she per- 
ceived at a distance of some four hundred 
yards the figure of a horseman approaching 
her rapidly. 

‘* He is coming," she said to the landlord of 
the ‘‘Raven.” ‘That man, Sir Horace, he 
sawus. Iam lost!” 

‘‘ Hash, don’t mention his name, the winds 
may carry it to his ears. That man is power- 
fal, but he shall not harm you,” responded 
the landlord, wish trembling voice. ‘‘ Now 
the moon is covered; crouch down, down low, 
under these tali gorse bushes. He will ride 
on, and never guess that we are here.” 

Alix at once obeyed. She crouched low on 
her hands and knees, her face almost touching 
the damp earth. Her companion simply sat 
upon the graes, his head lowered, his right ear 
‘turned towards that portion of the common 
‘where the sound of horses’ hoofa became 
| every instant more audible. 
| Nearer and nearer, clattering now and then 
, against a rocky part of the pathway, for some 
‘portion of the common we are now writing 
|about is strewn with fragments of stone, 
} which in a few instances has been beaten 
, down into the earth, forming here and there 
a solid, hard pathway, extending perhaps 
twenty yarde at a stretch, never longer. 
| Presently the sound of the animal's hoofs 

was deadened by the soft grass of the down, 
but still Alix could hear it; though faint, it 
| Was nearer to her, and her heart quailed for 
very fear when the noise ceased. 
| Evidently the horseman had checked the 
animal, and was aboat to institute a search. 
Presently she heard the voice of her remorse- 
less persecutor raised in fury; oaths barat 
from him, like bullets from a loaded gun. 
‘*T saw them not ten minutes ago,’’ he said. 
‘““T saw them hereabouts, that rascal landlord 
| and the girl."’ 
Meanwhile the Baronet blustered to him- 
self, cursed, swore, muttered, led the horse 
, through and-around the gorse bushes, but by 
a mercifal Providence always avoided that 
perticalar clamp under whose shelter crouched 
Alix and her protector, The hearts of the 
i two fagitives seemed to stand atill. The 
, tongue of Alix clove to the roof of her mouth, 
‘she held her breath, and almost gave herself 
up for lost. Then (oh! the blissfal relief of 
that moment) she heard Sir Horace walk 
away, muttering, mount the horse, and ride 





ai the right moment, and sent the compas-/off at a hard gallop. 





“Heaven above us be praised!” said the 
landlord of the “ Raven,” wiping his damp 
brow with his ragged handkerchief. ‘We are 
80 far safe. He has his pistol in bis belt, and 
would have shot me through the head at once 
if he had found me. He never goes anywhere 
without those murderous pistole. Come on 
nee aaa lady, if you have not fpinted with 

ear.” 


‘‘T have not fainted,” gasped Alix, stagger- 
ing with difficulty, ‘but I feel faint, giddy, 
and ill, I donot know how I shall get or. 
You will help me?” 

“TIT will carry you,” replied the landlord, 
lifting the light form of the young girl in his 
arme. ‘' Now we shall get on famously.” 

He did not stagger or falter under his 
burden. Alix was not much heavier to carry 
than a child, and now the man struck bravely 
out towards the beacon of the white finger- 
post, which stood at the corner of the lane. 

The head of Alix dropped upon his shoulder, 
and she sank into an uneasy, fitful slumber, 
broken by dreams. 

At last a deeper stupor seemed to come 
over her, and she sank into a heavy forget- 
falness, She was aroused by voices in alter- 
cation. 

*‘T can't possibly attend to such a thing,’ 
said the sharp female treble of a person of a 
certain age. *' I have nothing to do with faint- 
ing young ladies out at night, miles from a 
house at this hour. Why don’t you take her 
on to the poorhouse ?” 

“Why, Mrs. Sales, I can’t walk four miles 
farther, and carry her. You know me, and I 
thought you would have had some pity on one 
of your own sex.” 

‘I know yon, indeed,” responded the sharp 
voice of Mrs. Salea, ‘‘and I know no good of 
you, I am sorry to say. Sales, here’s that 
scamping landlord of that disreputable inn, 
the ‘ Raven,’ waking us up at this time in the 
night, and he is carrying a girl who he says 
has fainted, and he wants us to take her in. 
You wouldn't, would you?” 

‘Who did you eay?” replied a gruff, but 
good-natured voice, 

Alix raised her drooping hesd from the 
shoulder of the landlord, and looked abont her. 
She perceived a large picturesque farmhouse ; 
the moonlight silvering the quaint gables, ivy- 
clad chimney-stacks, and lattice casements, 
idealised the whole of the old-fashionea 
dwelling with a beanty half.tender, half. 
weird. There was a large garden plot before 
and at the back of ths houre; the scent of 
stocks, clematis, geraniums, and late-blowing 
roses made the night air fragrant, 

Glancing up ‘again at the honse, she caw 
the round face of a m&n eurmounted by a 
nightcap, close to it the thin face of a woman, 
surrounded by the large white frille of her 
head-gear. 

** How did the young girl come to be at the 
‘Raven,’ landlord?” asked the man. 

“* She-was brought in s cab against her will,” 
returned the landlord, ‘‘but I will tell you 
more if you will let us in, Mr. Sales. The 
poor young thing hasn't tasted food all day.” 

“Nothing to eat all day!’ exclaimed the 
farmer, in a tone of consternation. “It 
shan’t be said that Tom Sales ever turned a 
woman, ill or hungry, from his docr. Strike 
@ light, missus, and don’t let us have any 
more words about it.” 

Shortly after this the front door was opened, 
and fell back with a lond, hospitable crash. 
The landlord carried Alix into a wide passage, 
and from thence into a large stone-floored 
apartment. The farmer, Mr. Sales, put the 
lamp down upon the oak table, then thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and stared hard at 


Alix. 

The landlord had placed her upon a chintz- 
covered sofa, and the girl finding herself safe 
and in a respectable honce, and under the pro- 
tection of a man large-hearted and kindly as 
Farmer Sales, burst into tears of thankfal- 
ness, half. hysterical, half-rapturous. 

“I knew Heaven would protect me,” sobbed 
the young girl. ‘‘I was eure Heaven would 
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not give me over into the power of that bad 
man.” ‘ 
‘‘ Here, here, don’t cry, don’t cry,” ex- 
claimed the farmer, ‘‘ Thou shalt have thy 
supper, or thy breakfast, whichever thou 
likest to call it. Wife, come down, and get 
out the brandy and some new milk, some 
bread and butter, and cold ham, and make 
some sandwiches; she’s the prettiest little 
lady I ever set myeyeson. Don’t fear, missy, 
we'll take care of you.” 

Alix was well fed, and placed afterwards in 
a comfortable bed; no questions were asked 
her, and she slept peacefally for many hours. 


‘Lady Roslyn, then, is not to be melted to 
compassion by your evident distress?” asked 
Malvern, gently. 

‘* Lady Roslyn deals in mysteries. She talks 
of all she has to forgive. I cannot tell you 
with what an air of wounded pride she spoke 
to me. She took a somewhat haughty tone, 
and she spoke with anger. Yes, Malvern, with 
anger, of my conduct towards her. I fancied 
that she alluded in some way to Mrs. Adrian, 
and I hastened to disclaim all interest in that 
selfish, affected person. Whereupon Adine 
quite scoffed at me. 

“*¢1¢ was not Mrs. Adrian,’ she said, coldly ; 
“she was quite aware that she had now no 
reason to suspect me of attachment to that 
lady, but her manner implied that she thought 
she had every reason to doubt me in some 
other quarter. 

‘** Adoring Adine as I do, devoted heart and 
soul to her as I am, the full and bitter 
injustice of her implied accusation has 
wounded me cruelly. She cares nothing for 
me. You would tell me that she even desires 
my death, and has taken pains to——” 

The Earl broke off short in his speech, bent 
his face into his hands, and fairly sobbed, in 
the intense excitement of his feelings. 

Vayle Malvern watched him with a cold, 
triumphant smile of satisfaction. No throb 
of pity beat for an instant in the plotter’s 
heart. 

‘IT cannot think, I will not believe so badly 
of Adine as that packet placed under my 
pillow would make many husbands think,” 
continued Lord Roslyn. ‘'She must have 
done it in anger; it could not have been her 
deliberate intent to take my life.” 

‘“* Would that I could think so,” said Vayle 
Malvern, quietly. 

** Ah, you are always urging me to think the 
very worst! '’ exclaimed the Earl, with more 
show of irritation than he had as yet mani- 
fested at all towards his subtle kinsman. ‘I 
think it would positively pain you to see Adine 
and myself happy together.” 

‘*Dear Roslyn, your sorrow makes you 
unjust,” said the schemer, gently. “I would 
not, however, have you put any check upon 
your feelings; if it be a satisfaction to you to 
heap blame upon me, pray do so, You may 
abuse me to your heart’s content, my own 
conscience applauds, and Iam too honest, as 
well as too philosophical, to disturb myself 
about the strictures of my friends.” 

“I am too wretched, Malvern, and there- 
fore too reckless to keep account of my words. 
If I have hurt you, forgive me, and now let us 
go and dine, if you like. I believe I have eaten 
nothing since very early morning, and a feel- 
ing of faintness warns me that man cannot 
fast with impunity.” 

Thereupon the two went together to the 
dining-room, and there partook of the 
sumptuous repast that was laid out for them. 
Nothing more was said during the meal of the 
subject that in reality engrossed the attention 
of 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Vayte Matvern ran speedily after the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs, believing that he was 
following Lord Roslyn home. He gave little 
thought to the needlewoman whom he left 
alone ; all his soul and mind were bent on 
reaching Roslyn Manor in time to prevent the 
dreaded reconciliation between the husband 
and wife; but let him hurry as he would, the 
impatient horseman flying before him far out- 
stripped his energetic pedestrianism, and 
after three quarters of an honr’s hard running 
Mr, Malvern arrived at Roslyn Manor, pant- 
ing, breathless, and excited, to learn, on enter- 
ing the hall, that the Earl had requested an 
interview with the Countess immediately 
upon learning that she was in the houze; that 
he was now, habited as he was in riding 
costume, conversing with her in her private 
rooms, and that he had given strict orders 
that they were not upon any pretence what- 
ever to be interrupted. 

Vayle Malvern called out very impatient for 
& light, and strode off at once towards his own 
apartment. He then performed his toilette 
elaborately, for it was part of his policy always 
to appear to the world calm, collected, and 
composed, always lished, polite, never 
hurried in manner, disordered in attire, or 
excited by circumstance. 

And yetall the time he was dressing him. 
celf his heart was beating fast with anxiety, 
bis mind was oppressed with a load of care. 
Ia another hour he might stand unmasked 
before the husband and wife whom his 
schemes had rendered wretched ; he might be 
turned ont a beggar upon the world, he might 
be ruined. 

And still the man walked quietly into the 
drawing-room when his toilette was complete, 
with a smile upon his lip, and a jaunty self- 
satisfaction in his gait and bearing. 

He waited a long time in breathless, though 
well. concealed erness. He sat near the 
brillianfly lighted chandelier with a book of 
etchings in bis hands, turning over the leaves 
without seeing one single line of beauty in the 
whole book of gems. 

At last came the signal he was listening for, 
the loud opening and shutting of doors in the 
apartments of the Countess, and now the 
sound of approaching feet. It was the step 
of the Earl which now approached the draw- 
ing-room. 

A flush of pleasure overspread the pale, 
wicked face of Vayle Malvern ashe listened to 
the footsteps, and a gleam of triumph 
glistened in his eyes. That was not the step 
of a man who was light-hearted and con- 
fident ; there was slow, heavy despondenocy in 
the tread. 

In a moment more Lord Roslyn entered the 
drawing-room. 

“You here, Malvern?" gaid the Earl, 
throwing himself wearily on a couch. “ When 
did you arrive?” 

“To-night, Lord Roslyn,” replied the 
schemer, ‘‘or rather, I should say, this even- 
ing. Is the dinner nearly ready?” 

“I suppose so,” answered the Earl, in a 
despondent tone, ‘‘ but I shall not dress for it, 
Lady Roslyn prefers dining alone, so you must 
excuse my sitting in riding costume,” 

And Lord Roslyn smiled very bitterly. 


both. 

Meanwhile Adine paced her chamber with 
clasped hands, and lowered head. One tress 
of her long golden hair had escaped from the 
silver pins which fastened up the massive 
coils; this tress, hanging low on her breast as 
she bent forward, added a despondent and 
a. air to the whole of her beautiful 
form. It seemed that the cold pride of Adine 
had broken down, the pinnacle of ice on which 
she had taken her stand had melted away, 
thawed by the hot beams of the sun of love. 
And yet through all the touching humility 
that ded her whole presence, there was 
visible a most calm, exalted purity. 

It was a bent lily, bowing meekly to the 
storm with a sweet submission, a lily pure, 
fragile, spotless. Not a bright blossom 
trodden into the mire stained with the soil 
of the earth, washed in the rain of repentance ; 
there was no shame in the broken pride of 
Adine, Lady Roslyn. 

“He hints to me of dreadfal things,’’ said 
the Countess, half-afond ; ‘‘ he seems to have 
the darkest suspicions of me. What fire there 





was in those dark eyes of his, andtears! Oh, 
Eustace, my husband, whom I am learning to 
love with the whole force of my being, you 
are a mystery to me. You seem like a hero of 
chivalry, some saintly knight of olden time, 

honour, faith, courtesy, love!’’ She 
whispered the last word low, and her sweet 
face flashed crimson, her glorious cyes were 
suffased with tears. 

‘Yet it is not me whom he loves,’’ she 
added, with a deep-drawn sigh; “it is, I 
suppose, that ‘person’ whom I saw this 
morning. She is beautiful, itis true, but how 
wicked, how terribly designing. And Eustace 
speaking to me of my past, talking so sorrow- 
fully of my cold heart towards himself; hint- 
ing even of my dislike to him, when my soul 
is yearning for the sound of his voice. Oh, I 
could have thrown myself at his feet; and 
confessed everything regarding the Count 
Lechelle, and I would have done so did I not 
fear that he would spurn me! And if he has 
this hatred towards me which Mr. Malvern 
speaks of, this great desire to be rid of me, I 
place a means in hia hands by which he will 
be able to turn me away from his very door- 
step. I cannot do it, My love has grown 
abject in one sense. I am told he loves 
another ; I am told he even desires my death; 
and yet with it all I cannot consent myself to 
break the bonds that knit us together in holy 
wedlock.” 

Thus Adine reasoned with herself. Now 
and then she wept. Sometimes she sat silent 
and despairing upon a low-cushioned chair, 
giving no utterance to the bitter and painful 
thoughts that were gnawing at her heart. She 
retired to rest early, and, in spite of her grief, 
fatigue prevailed over sorrow, and she slept 
deeply. The next morning she awoke with s 
full, sudden, brave determination to seek her 
husband early, and tell him everything con- 
nected with her past. 

“*T have dreamt of him,” she said aloud to 
herself, ‘‘dreamt of my husband as he ia, 
good, noble, affectionate. A something 
whispers to me that he is mistaken and 
deceived concerning me. Somebody has 
poisoned his mind against me, There were 
terrible insinuations in his words, When I 
remember that Vayle Malvern told me that 
my husband had designs on my life I pauce 
in horror, and my whole soul rises up to 
refute such a statement; but did not Eustace 
talk to me as if I desired his death ? Ah, can 
it be possible Vayle Malvern is not trathfal ? '’ 

It was the first time that a suspicion 
regarding Vayle Malvern had crossed the 
mind of Adine, but a hundred little circum- 
stances, words, looks, actions, insinuations, 
rose to her mind, and presented the scheming 
kinsman in a somewhat sinister and unplea- 
sant light. 

** I will myself go to Lord Roslyn. I will 
ask him to turn away this woman—to send 
her to some place, indeed, where she will be 
comfortably provided for, but not to insult 
me, or stain the noble name of Roslyn by 
keeping her any longer under the same roof 
with myself. I will not be violent or in any 
manner bitter in my speech. I will only tell 
him, suppressing the name of my informant, 
that I am in possession of the knowledge of 
certain facts; that some cruel rumour has 
come to my ears, and I will, while I plead and 
accuse, likewise confess." . 

Adine rang hastily for her maid, and urged 
her to hurry with the toilette arrangements. 
It was not long before she stood arrayed in 
all her elegant and chaste morning costume, 
ready to go and meet her husband. She stood 
for a moment before her large mirror, and a 

glow of satisfaction at the sight of her own 
loveliness dyed her fair cheek with a vivid 
blush, Adine wore a white embroidered robe ; 
the long sweeping folds gave an air of majesty 
to her tall, slender form; a rich ribbon of 
blue was wound abont her golden hair, a sash 
of the same went round her small waist. She 
wore only one ornament of gold on that 
bright August morning, and that was the 
symbol of her love, the circles which had been 
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placed on her finger at the altar, the holy sign 


of her wifehocd ! 


«‘ Where is Lord Roslyn?" she asked of her 


maid. 

“‘ My lord has not yet lefthis chamber,” re- 
sponded the attendant ; ‘‘ but if I tell his valet 
to hasten to him, he will join, you at once, 


my lady.” 


** Send word to him that I have gone on to 
the shrubbery, to the Swiss Pavilion summer- 
house; tell him that I should be so happy to 
have half-an-hour’s chat with, him before 


breakfast.” 


Then Lady Roslyn took a parasol, and 


sauntered forth towards the shrubbery. 


It was the last day of August, The seaeon 
had been a long and sultry one, and already a 
of autumn’s rich colouring 
were laid upen the heavy foliage of the woods ; 
dew glittered upon the grass, morning clouds, 
golden and parple, floated away from the 
“gates of the sun.’ Peeps of the splendour 
of Roslyn Manor—now a& portico, now a turret, 
now a noble mullioned window—were visible at 


few faint str 


different turns in the pathway. 


At last Lady Roslyn paused by an oes 


in the trees, and looked over a vista of — 
eoantry, a wide stretch of cornland, w 


sun gilded against the morning sky. 


Then Adine perceived the figure of a woman 
in & meadow at some distance—a tall, gracefal 
figure, dressed simply in a mauve-coloared 


morning dress. 


The woman wore a large straw hat, which 
hid her features, but yet Adine, with the 
quick eye of love, recognised her supposed 


rival, the handsome needlewoman. 


She saw that Mrs. Dasham was reading a 
letter, which seemed to absorb her attention 
completely. A cruel pang shot through the 
heart of Adine. A letter! Was it one from 


Roslyn addressed to this woman ? 


All the beauty faded ont of the landscape, 
and Adine’s heart seemed to failher. For a 
moment she thought she would return to the 
house instead of meeting her husband at the 
Swiss summer-house, but she did not long 


give way to that feeling. 


“Tam his wife,” she said half-aloud, ‘‘ and 


I bave a right to meet him.” 


Then she went on towards the summer- 
house, entered it and sat down, awaiting the 
arrival of Lord Roslyn. Presently she heard 
stepe approaching, not the manly tread of her 
husband, but the light feet of the needle- 


woman, 


In a few moments she perceived Mrs. 
Dasham climbing the steps which led to the 


Vilion, 


Adine sat hidden by a long red curtain; a 
feeling she could not account for held her 
firmly to her seat; a cort of faintness came 


over her at the sight of her supposed rival. 


“‘ She is beautiful,” commented Adine from 


her post behind the curtain, “ and there is even 


& singular refinement about her, which is 


quite ee to her station in life; but there 
is aw ess about the mouth. That is not 
& being whom I would trast with wicked 


advisers,’ 
Mrs. Dasham sat down, pulled out her 
letter, and began to it. A glow of satia- 


faction and gratified vanity spread over her 
face as she read. She put down the letter 
and —. 

“He loves me!” she said aloud. ‘ Lord 
Baayen certainly be me!” 

y & sudden impulse, Adine ate; 
forward with dignity into the centre of tee 
pavilion, and confronted Mrs. Dasham with 
an indignant light sparkling in her eyes, while 
her countenance was pale as with the hue of 
death. Neither of them spoke for some 
minutes, 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXIx. 


Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before, —Byron. 


Avisz, Lavy Rosurx, contemplated the 





























and 
verdant meadow, with hills swelling blue and 





beanty of the seamstress with a painfal admir- 
ation, The look of discomforture, shame, 
and terror only added brilliancy to her dark 
blue eyes, while the changing glow of the 
cheek, increasing in brightness and then fad- 
ing out completely, was likened by the Coun- 
tess to the pristine richness and lessening 
colour of the sunset clouds. 

There was nothing stately in the loveliness 
of Mrs. Dasham, yet there was a grace, a 
charm, a glow. Adine believed herself bitterly 
wronged, and still she could not find it in her 
heart to hate this woman. 

Weak and vain as she showed herself, Adine 
considered her as the victim of circumstances, 
the plaything of Lord Roslyn’s idle moments. 

For the first time her heart within her 
stirred indignantly against her husband, She 
felt at once stung, humiliated, crushed. 

On her part Mrs, Dasham was overwhelmed 
with discomfiture, shame, and self-reproach, 
when she saw the beautifal Countess standing 
before her, pale, stately, not wrathful, bat 
with a certain flash in her large dark eyes, a 
reproachfal glance which had in it too much 
of compassion to become scornfal, while, at 
the same instant, the seamstress felt hambled 
to the dust by the consciousness that Lady 
Roslyn regarded her as a fallen creature. The 
very pity in the glance was another barb in 
the breast of the young needlewoman. 

At last Adine spoke distinctly, clearly, and 
in @ gentle yvoice,— 

‘*] have heard what you said.” Adine 
- to the letter which Mre. Dasham still 

eld open in her trembling bands. ‘ You 
—- then, that the Earl of Roslyn loves 
you?”’ 

Mrs. Dasham bent her head towards her 
knees. Then a great sob seemed to convulse 
the whole of her slight frame. 

‘*‘ Tam not guilty, madam,” said she, appeal- 
ing to the Countess, with her hands clasped 
and raised in a beseeching attitude. ‘' I have 
never heard Lord Roslyn speak any other 
words than those befitting his station.” 

‘Nevertheless, you receive letters from 
him,” said Adine, calmly pointing towards 
the atill open missive, flattering in the hands 
of Mrs. Dasham. 

‘‘ T_T have no right to show that letter, my 
lady,” returned Mrs. Dasham, hastily conceal- 
it, ‘‘ but—but it is not addressed to ma, there- 
fore I have no right to show it.” 

“‘ Certainly not,” returned Adine, with calm 
“It would be the last thing I would 
do on earth to pry into any of my husband's 
letters, whether written by him or received by 
him. YetI have repeated to you your own 
words, which you uttered aloud. You said 
that Lord Roslyn loved you.” Adine’s voice 
trembled as she pronounced the words, and 
again that flash of virtuous indignation, which 
had so abashed Mrs. Dasham, sparkled in her 
large dark eyes; ‘loved you,’ repeated Adine, 
more distinctly. ‘Can such love lead to any- 
thiog but grief? and that grief which is the 
bitterest to bear, since it will be tinctured with 
remorse ?” 

‘Lady Roslyn, I could never stoop to do 
wrong. Although I am poor and homiliated, 
deserted by my natural protector, dependent 
for the food I eat and the clothes I wear upon 
the bounty of this noble house, do not, I beg, 
look upon me with such lofty pity. I cannot 
endure it. There, I must confessall. I must 
even show you the letter." 

And the young needlewoman approached 
Adine and attempted to put the letter into her 
hand, but the Countess turned away 
decidedly. 

‘I would no more read a letter written by 
my husband, and which he desired that I 
should not see, than [ would break into his 
money-drawer or forge his name. No. Ihave 
nothing to say to you farther on the subject ; 
only to advise you to halt before you take the 
firat downward step, to hold no pe with 
wrong, to send the tempter behind you, after 
the example given in Holy Writ, let the 
tempter be whosoever he will, let him speak 





ever 60 fair, or les him clothe himself in the 
garb of an angel of light.” 

And then Lady Roslyn, who feared to trast 
her voice to speak more, walked hastily from 
the summer-house, and descending the steps 
found her way along a narrow path in the 
shrubbery, which led from the house. 

She had a dread of encountering her hus- 
band at that jancture, and she feared she 
might meet him in the broad path. 

While she walked along at a swift pace, her 
hands clasped before her, her eyes tearful, her 
heart beating fast, she did not observe that 
someone was rapidly advancing towards her. 
Suddenly she heard her husband's voice raised 
in tender alarm and consternation. 

‘Tears, Adine! Tears, my love, my wife! 
Nay, Adine, turn not away so coldly. If you 
have any grief, who so fit to confide it to as I, 
your husband? I was so delighted at your 
message that you would meet me at the 
summer-house, and when I arrived I found it 
empty. I turned down a side path and 
believed you had altered your mind, and 
wished to be rid of me this morning.” 

‘* You were right, Lord Roslyn,” said Adine, 
coldly ; ‘‘ the less youand I meet one another 
the better for our peace.” 

The Earl's face grew white, and a look, 
gloomy and stern, came into his sad, dark 
eyes. 

‘* I¢ is hopeless, then, Adine, my striving to 
win your love?” 

“It is hopeless altogether,” replied the 
young wife, with a dreary sigh, which seemed 
to chill her whole being; ‘hopeless, weak, 
unmanly, Can a woman give her love, her 
heart, her life, in exchange for empty compli- 
ments and sounding phrases ?"’ 

‘* You speak in riddles, Adine. It seems to 
me that you find a strange pleasure in mysti- 
fying me, in perplexing me, I had almost said 
in torturing me. Oh, Adine!” 

She turned and gave him one reproachfal 
glance even while he was speaking. Then he 
saw her flushed cheek, the tears glittering in 
her eyes, the tremulous lip, the whole agony 
of the pure face which love had illuminated 
with a sombre yet glowing light. 

‘‘Adine!” exclaimed the Earl—and it 
seemed as though his whole soul was in his 
voice while he uttered the name—‘“ Adine, 
there is more in this than I can understand. 
You hide something from me that I ought to 
know, that I will know; tell me, my Adine.” 
The Earl knelt at her feet, and kissed the hem 
of her garment in his excited tenderness. 
‘‘Confide in me, Adine. Confess, if one so 
pure have indeed need to confess anything, 
and your pardon ia already sealed in my heart 
of hearts, though you have erred ten times 
over; and if you think you have cause tu 
blame me, prove me and see. Tell me all 
that you suspect, and I will show my life, my 
thoughts, and my heart pure before you as an 
unsoiled, unwritten page—nay, not unwritten, 
Adine, for your name is there, graven in as 
with an iron pen, in letters of fire. Adine, my 
life, my wife!” 

He spoke in a transport, in a species of rap. 
ture, passionate, and almost inspired. Kuneel- 
ing before his wife, with his eyes raised to 
hers, there was in them a certain appeal 
which not all the pride of the Countess could 


‘He loves me,” murmured Adine to her 
own heart, “and that in spite of Malvern’s 
tales, in spite of the woman yonder in the 
summer-house. He may have erred, bat his 
heart is right with me. Eastace!’’ ex- 
claimed the Countess, “ you shall not appeal 
in vain, I will tell you all—I will.” 

At this moment the sound of somebody 
approaching through the brambles prevented 
the Countess from continuing her speech, 
Another instant, and Vayle Malvern, the evil 
genias of this hapless pair, stood between 
them, and laying his band on the Earl's 
shoulder, drew him on one side. The face of 
Malvern was pale and haggard, his eyes were 
unnaturally bright; there was a desperate 
and fierce eagerness in his whole bearing and 
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gesture. The troth was that Malvern had 
overheard the message from the Countess, 
praying the Eari to meet her in the summer. 
house. He felt that an explanation between 
the pair who 60 truly loved one another must 
Jead to his detection and disgrace. To stop 
this explanation at all hazards was now his 
aim, his resolution rather. He knew that 
nothing short of force, falsehood, and wrong 
accusation could separate hasband and wife 
who had exchanged hearts, and who were 
miserable out of each other’s sight. He knew 
that if the love and purity of each were ex- 
plained, that the combined light of their good- 
ness would throw up into high relief his base- 
ness and villainy, and the situation rendered 
him desperate. 

‘Lord Roslyn, for Heaven's sake, as you 
value your life, your safety, your very earthly 
salvation, come with me back to the house at 
once.” 

“T will not,” returned the Earl, passion- 
ately, and he flung off thse vice-like grasp of 
his plotting kineman. ‘Adine is about to 
explain herself to me. I will be left alone.” 

‘*Hear me, Roslyn,” said the schemer, 
whispering low in his ear; ‘in half-an-hour 
longer you are & dead man if you stay here.” 

Then Lord Rozlyn remembered the packet 
of poison which Malvern had shown to him, 
placed under his pillow. He felt a sudden 
chill in the midst of the thrill of hope and 
glow of ecstacy which had filled him with the 
inspiration of pagsion. 

“Trust her not,” whispered Malvern, low 
in the ear of hie kinsman: “she isa fiend in 
the form of a reraph. Come home, for the 
love of Heaven.” And as he spoke he pulled 
the Ear! by the arm, 

‘* You drag me abont ss thongh you were an 
officer of jnstice, and I a rebel or a thief!” 
said the Earl, impatiently. 

‘* Hasten away, or else you are a dead man,’ 
said Malvern, vebemently. ‘Stand upon no 
ceremony. Listen to nothing. Abnee me to 
your heard’s content, only come away.” 

Adine had not heard one word that had 
been uttered by Vayle Malvern. He spoke in 
a low, fierce, hissing whisper. She had not 
the most remote idea that he was spesking 
against her, but she comprebended that there 
was something wrong. She saw the glow fade 
out of Lord Roslyn's handsome face; she saw 
the pallor which replaced it; she saw his look 
of adoration towards hereelf change into an 
expression which she could not fathom. and 
then she saw Lord Roslyn led off by Vayle 
Malvern, like an unwilling victim towards the 
stake, his eyes turned back longingly towards 
herself, bot still with a look of pain and terror 
in thetn which tortured her own gentle soul 
with a thousand doubts. 

‘* What has happened? Can he not explain 
himself? Is Roslyn mad suddenly, or is 
Malvern mad, or am I myself insane—driven 
80 by all these contending circumstances? I 
could have opened my heart to Lord Roslyn 
at that moment, but the time is gone by, and 
I shall never again feel as I did jast now.” 

Thus the Countess mused, taking her way 
disconsolately towards the house. 

Meanwhile Vayle Maivern hastened the 
Earl on with vociferous gesture and fierce, 
excited whispers, 

‘You have not one moment to lose. Hasten, 
hasten! Believe her nos, trust her not! 
Roslyn, you must get a divorce from that 
woman at once, There is no other way by 
which you can save your life and the honour 
cf your family.” 

“In Heaven's name explain yourself,” re. 
plied the Earl, in a tone of agonised passion. 

*‘T can’t—I dare not out here! There may 
be listeners behind the trees. I bave that to 
tell you which will give you a shock, it ia true: 
but the bitterer the medicine, the stronger the 
tonic, the greater the fature strength of the 
patient. Yes, let us hasten home, if you wish 
to know what &® woman your wife is.” 

When the two kinsmen entered the Earl's’ 
private library at Roslyn Manor, Vayle Mal. 
vern donble-locked the door before he trusted 


a to speak. Then he exclaimed to the ’ 
Sarl,— 

‘Pall off your collar, quickly, at once. It 
has been dipped into a poisonous compound, 
which I discovered in your room. You know 
how deeply I have studied chemistry, and 
that there are few who have acquired my 
deep knowledge of it in all its branches. Take 
off your cravat, lose no time.’’ 

Earl Roslyn hastily pulled off the fine white 
cravat which his valet had given out to him 
that morning. It seemed perfectly new and 
— Not a sign of poison presented it- 
self. 

“You must be simply mad, Malvern,” said 
the Earl, impetuously. 

Vayle Malvern carried the collar to the 
light, held it up between himself and the sun- 
shine, then suddenly trampled i? under his 
feet in a desperate passion. 

“I¢ is saturated with poison, with deadly 
upas tincture, Roslyn. Heaven grant that I 
may have it in my power tosave you! You 
feel nothing as yet? No sicknezs, heaviness, 
strpor?” 

‘You are certainly mad or joking,’ replied 
the Earl, “and it is a joke ill-timed and 
oruel.’* ‘ 

“My Lord Roslyn,” returned the other, 
with an assumption of dignity, ‘‘ I have never 
been a joker in my life."’ 

Vayle Malvern spoke truly. His was the 
bitter, sinister nature which seldom finds 
relief in merriment of any sort, which sends 
off no bright babbles of wit and harmless fan. 
His brain was a plotting machine, his heart 
a deep well of wickedness and eatanic conning. 

‘*I tell you that I have never been a joker 
in my life, and what I say to you I say 
speaking honestly for your good. Your lady 
has attempted to poison you by placing your 
collar in a mixture of some deadly sort. I 
discovered the phial in a cupboard in your 
room, and I knew the danger and risk which 
youran. That poison is of a peculiar nature, 
and can only be easily administered through 
the nape of the neck. I was willing to hope, 
until I looked at the collar by the sunlight, 
that you had escaped the evil, bué I can see 
the discoloration and smell the peculiar 
faint perfume of the deadly Indian drug. You 
do not yet feel ill, Roslyn ?”’ 

‘I feel well and you are mad, perfectly 
raving on the subject of chemistry and 
poisons,”’ returned the Earl, angrily. ‘' Give 
me my collar, and les me go again to seek 
Adine,”’ 

“If you die without the steam bath, or 
rather through the need of the steam bath,’ 
returned Vayie Malvern, ‘‘I shall be blamed. 
No, Roslyn, you shall never wear that poizoned 
rag again.” 

And he ripped the cravat into pieces with 
his bright, sharp penknife. 

“I oonld laugh if I were not so wretched,” 
said Lord Roslyn, gioomily, ‘I had rather 
that you wers mad, Malvern, than that Adine 
were wicked, a8 you say.” 

Vayle Malvern gave an ugly sneer, which 
seemed to distort his face into something 
diabolical. 

‘‘ Doubtless, if you wera crushed to atoms 
beneath @ railway train it would be of less 
consequence than the crumpling of a rose-leaf 
in my lady’s path,’ he said, bitterly; ‘' but 
allow me to prescribe for you. I tell you that 
if you had worn that collar an hour longer 
you would have had a serious illness; another 
three hours, and you would have been a dead 
man, As it ie, the heat of your body has not 
drawn in much of the poison. You will feel 
ill soon. It is necessary that you should have 
a vapour bath, and a mixture that I will give 
you.’ 

“I will not!” returned Lord Roslyn, ina 
tone of prompt, unyielding decision. “If I 
am to be ill through my wife’s hands let me 
be ill. I would sooner, I believe, die through 
her agency than live at the instance, or 
through the care, of anybody else.” 

* What miserable infatuation!” exclaimed 





Malvern ; ‘then take the consequences.” 





He went out as he spoke, and a puzzicd 
look settled upon his brow, knitting it up into 
a knot of frowns. 

Adine meanwhile had re-entered the house 
by another door. She was altogether amazzd 
at the conduct of Vayle Malvern ; thoze sus- 
picions of him which we have mentioned as 
surging up in her brain now and anon began 
to assail her strongly. She entered the break- 
fast-room, and asked the servant in attendance 
to announce to Lord Roslyn that the meal 
was awaiting him, The servant left the room 
to obey her ordera, and ebortly afterwarde 
Lord Roslyn entered the room. Vayle Mal- 
vern followed closely on his heels. 

Adine was too proud, and too much hart, to 
notice in words the singular conduct of her 
husband, in leaving her at a moment when 
she was about to confess and explain every- 
thing, but her eyes sought his, in spite of 
herself; and in those dark eyes of his she 
read all that she wished to read—tove, tender- 
ness, pity, entreaty. What was that dceadfal 
inflaence which estranged him from her, 
which gave her days of loneliness, watching, 
and anxiety, which placed @ barrier between 
them insurmountable and cruel? Is was surely 
the pretty weak and vain needlewoman, who 
was acting as the evil genius of Adine; and 
when Lady Roslyn thoaghs of that she grew 
silent and abstracted. 

The repast was partaken of without any 
attempt at conversation; when it was over 
Lord Roslyn suddenly complained of illness 
and pain in the head. Adine turned her face, 
towards him while he spoke, and he perceived 
that it was white, and terror-smitten. 

* You see,’ whispered Vayle Malvern in his 
ear, ** you see how your wife looks ?"’ 

Lord Roslyn would have walked towards 
his wife, but as he attempted to do so he 
staggered, and almost fell. Vayle Malvern 
officionsly took him by the arm, and con- 
ducted him to a seat. Adine approached 
him. 

* Are youill, Roslyn?” she inquired, in 
tremulous accents. 

Her face, paleand tear-stained, awakened, 
unhappily, suspicion, instead of gratitude, in 
the mind of Lord Roslyn. Yet so deep was 
his intense love for the beautifal creature 
whom he had married, that even while he 
learned to doubs her, he almost worshipped 
her at the same moment, 

“Tam very ill, I fear, my Adine,” replied 
the Earl, looking at her with a melancholy 

lance; ‘' but Iam not afraid of death.” 

** Death |” echoed the young wife, witha 
sharp cry of terror. “What do you mean, 
Eustace? It is nothing but a passing faint- 
ness. Speak, Mr. Malvern,” and she grasped 
the arm of the plotter. 

Had Lord Roslyn raised his eyes at that 
moment to the fair, sweet face of his wife, he 
must have read her love and her solicitade on 
her anxious brow and tremulous mouth, but- 
he had really fainted. Assistance was called 
in, and he was conveyed at once to his chamber. 
Adine followed, but Vayle Malvern stopped 
her at the threshold, with a pale, resolute face, 
and told her to go back. 

“You cannot see him now, dear Lady 
Roslyn, he is sleeping. When the dootor has 
seen him he will pronounce apon his case, and 
give us his opinion; bat I know, alas! what 
ails Roslyn. His nerves have received e ter- 
rible shock, and he suffers from the effecta of 
it. That woman, Mre. Dasham, has acquired 
an enormous inflaence over him ; to-day there 
has been a slight quarrel between them, she 
threatens to leave Roslyn, and Lord Roslyn 
almost bad a fit.” 

‘* Mr, Malvern, are you telling me what is 
strictly true?” asked Adine, raising her eyes 
to meet those of Malvern; ‘or are you draw- 
ing upon your imagination, and substituting 
your own impressions for facts ?” 

‘* Ungenerous lady,” murmured Malvern, 
looking down at the carpet with a sorrowful 
air. “Itoo that would hava died to serve 
you—and to serve Roslyn.” 

“T am sorry to: have pained you,” said 
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Adine, gently, and turning away from the 
chamber of her husband; wept bitterly. 





CHAPTER XL. 


But the deep working of a soul, unmixed 
With aught of pity where its wrath had fixed. 
—Byron. 


Wuen Alix Erle awoke late on the day fol- 
lowing her arrivalat the farmhouse she found 
heaself lying in a enug chamber draped with 
white dimity and farnished with maple wood. 
Everything in the room was of the very 
brightest and cleanest. The casement-window 
looked over a wide expanse of moorland on 
the one side, and rich varigated country on 
the other. 

The sun shone hot and brilliant on the 
harvest fields on one side and the moorlands 
on the other. Through the misty summer 
haza Alix could see villages lying afar off 
among the woodland heights, nestled close 
between orchards and cornfields, the blue 
emoke going up straight into the still air, the 
gable ends of farm homesteads, and the front 
or portico of more than one stately mansion. 

Alix arose, and after returning earnest thanks 
to the Giver of all Good for her escape from 
death she washed herself, made as good a 
toilette as the circumstances would admit of, 
and then hastened down the stairs. 

In the large old stone hall she encountered 
the barly farmer of the previous night, the hos- 
pitable host, who had not refused admission 
to the helpless wanderer, but had opened his 
doors after the precepts of Christianity, ask. 
ing no questions. 

‘Well, well, my little lass,’ exclaimed the 
farmer, ‘I'm glad to see you down at two 
o'clock in the day,and looking so well too, 
after all your trouble; but who was the fellow 
who wished to send you away? I could make 
nothing out of the landlord’s tale. As soon 
as you were safe he seemed to want to go off. 
I let him have a shakedown in the stabie, but 
this morning he went away without his break- 
fast. You shan’t do that, not if I know it. 
Come alongwith me here into my little parlour, 
and sit you down on the sofa, and I will see 
what sort of & breakfast the missus can find 
you at this hour of the day.’’ 

The little parlour was & neat room, with a 
dark carpet, a round mahogany table, a high 
chimney. piece, an old-fashioned mirror stack 
about with peacocks’ feathers, and hang with 
cat green paper. 

Alix seated herself upon the bright- patterned 
chintz sofa, and in a short time a delicious 
breakfast of new rolls, fresh eggs, strong tea, 
= cream, and delicate ham was placed before 

er. 

While she was eating, the bloff farmer 
bustled in and ont of the room on # hundred 
pretences. He was charmed with the beauty 
and innocent grace of Alix, and it puzzled his 
brain enormously to consider that she had 
arrived half-fainting, and totally famished, at 
his houee in the middle of the night, with no 
other companion than the disreputable land- 
land of the ‘‘ Raven.” 

When Alix had finished her breakfast the 
farmer came and stood before her. 

“I can’t understand it nohow,” he said; 
“how came you to be at the ‘Raven’ at all, 

Thereupon Alix related to the kindly 
farmer as much as she knew of her early hia- 
tory, and of the peouliar relations that 
appeared to subsist between herself and her 
remorseless foe, Sir Horace Hawkwade. 

She did not scruple to name him, for having 
heard him announced in Lady Roslyn’s man- 
eion, and having recognised that peculiar ex- 
pression in his eyes, which she had never for- 
gotten, she felt herself jastified in calling her 
——— — = name, and she asked 

er Y to assist her in exposi 
villainy of that terrible man, errpcher 

“I don't cee how it is to be come at,” the 
farmer said, rubbing his brow thoughtfully, 
“You see he'll stand out that he never set his 


prove, unless you can get them fellows who 
carried you off to say the truth regarding the 
whole affair, which, I suppose, he'll bribe 
them to keep silence about.” 

‘*I have friends who would offer a large 
raward to have the matter sifted,’’ said Alix, 
thinking of Lady Margaret Aiden and Rellen 
Polack; ‘‘and unless something is done I shall 
not feel safe.” 

‘‘ Weil,” returned the farmer, ‘' there ain't 
no danger as long as you bide bore.” 

“I must write to Lady Margaret,” said 
Alix, ‘‘and then Rellen, or somebody, will be 
sent here for me. 1 will not stir ont of the 
house until somebody comes to protect me, 
As for the landlord of the ‘ Raven,’ I owe him 
the deepest debt of gratitude that one human 
being can owe another. He saved my life.” 

“* Ay, but he first of all helped to put it in 
jeopardy,” said the farmer, with rough logic, 
“ Tsee not much gratitude due to him. He 
has been @ miserable, half-starved fellow ever 
since he married that tipsy wife of his. He 
has got into bad company, and into habits of 
drinking. His house has gained an evil name. 
Rascals of all sorts frequent it. No person 
who values his good name cares to be seen in 
the ‘ Raven.’ His own fault, his own fault! 
When people give way to idieness and drink, 
harm always comes of if.” 

“ Yet there is good in that man,” said Alix, 
‘‘and if I Ilve to return to my friends, he shall 
be rewarded for what he has done for me,” 

‘*Live!"’ echoed the good-natured farmer, 
with a jolly laugh. ‘‘ Why, now you have slept 
and eaten, you are no more like the little, pale, 
frightened lass who came here last night than 
I am like a fine, young London gentlemsn. 
You must net think of ieaving for a day or 
two though, not until you get your strength 
up again, and don’t stir out of the house, 
whatever you do.” 

‘*T almost dread remaining alone in thie 
room," replied Alix, with a shadder; ‘mush 
less would [ venture out.” 

Soon after this the farmer went ont about 
his business, and Alix sat down to her letter- 
writing. She gave a full account, both to 
Lady Maraget and to Rellen Polack, of her 
terrible adventures, and of her dread of Sir 
Horace Hawkwade, By the time these long 
letters were written the sun had sunk low in 
the sky, and was casting his red beams on the 
gables and windows of the whole house, 

Alix crossed the wide stone hall and stood 
under the porch, She watchedthe busy farm- 
yard, the peacefal fields beyond, the long 
sweep of purple moorland to the left, and the 
slanting rays of the sinking sun drooping 
slowly in the west. While she looked at all 
these beauties of the earth and sky, a sigh 
litted her heart, like the melancholy rustling 
of the evening wind when the elements are 
gathering themselves together for a storm. 
She fell inexpressibly sad, a dread mingled in 
with her sadness. She feared Sir Horace 
Hawkwade witha sudden, deadly fear. He 
was strong and rich, wicked and powerfal, 
He bad heaps of gold wherewith to reward the 
daring, and the orimes of the villainous or the 
desperate. While these thcughts were passing 
through the young girl's brain, a servant boy 
passed by her as she stood in the porch, carry- 
ing ber letters and other letters to the country 
post-office, 

‘‘ Pat my letters in very safely,” she said, 
eagerly, to the boy, ‘and I will give you some 
money in a few days.” 

The boy touched his cap and passed on. 
Soon after this little episode twilight came 
on, snd a chillness in the air, which induced 
Abx to return io the house. She found the 
farmer and his wife seated at tea in the little 
parlour. A lamp was burning brightly on the 
table and #n inviting array of country dainties 
was set forth. 

Alix partook, however, but slightly of these 
good things. She was still nervous, uneasy, 
anxious. As the night wore on she could not 
gett!e herself to a book, nor employ herself in 
work of any sort, 





eyes on you, and whatever you say you can’t 


‘I wish Rellen would come for me, I wish 


Hubert washere. Then I should feel safe and 
happy. I wish I wasin the railway train, 
going towards London.” 

Alix did not utter these thoughts alond, bx 
her whole soul was filled with them, and with 
@ strange tremor. She retired to her neat 
little chamber, which she had occupied at an 
early hour, and scoz, in spite of her restleas 
nervousness, she sank into a peacsfal slumber. 

The next day a great portion of her fear 
had passed off. She felt that herletters had 
been received, and now she waited eagerly for 
an answer. But day foliowed upon day, and 
no reply came to her letters. 

‘* They must be coming for me,”’ she said to 
the farmer's wife, who was a sharp-Zeatured 
woman, with harsb voice and thin lips. ‘ Its 
Singular your frienda should reiceve such @ 
pitifal account as you have sent them, and not 
come to take you away and pay the expenses 
of your board.” 

Alix flashed, and then became white as 
death, at the implied reproavh, the bitter 
insinuations of this woman. 

‘** You shall ba paid, madam, amply, largely, 
for everything you have done for me.” 

‘So I have beard,” replied the dame, with 
a flourish of the eaucepan she was putting cu 
the fire: “butit don’s look like it.” 

Alix walked wiidiy up and down the room 
in a species of despair. ‘The whole danger and 
migery of her situstion smote apon her like a 
sharp blow. She was actually overwhelmed 
with consternation. Then she hastened off 
to find her writing msterials, and she wrote 
imploringly to Lady Margaret, and even to 
Hubert, telling them that sho was moneyless 
and suepected, and that unless something was 
speedily sent to her sucsour, she must exyect 
to be turned ont into the roads to beg. Theze 
passionate appeals were again sent off to meet 
the evening post; and as the herd boy (who 
acted as letter-carrier) paszed Alix as she stood 
in the porch, she entreated him to be very care- 
fal in the posting of her letters. 

‘I will give you a sovercign,” ske said to the 
boy, “if you post them very safely.” 

The boy, a small lad with canning black eyez 
and a low brow, chockled as she spoke, and 
passed on. Bat two days, three days passed, 
and no answer came to the letters of Alix, 
The temper of the farmer's wite increased in 
asperity; she talked at Alix incsssantly ; epoke 
of the singular manner ia which she had made 
her appearance at the house; asked her if she 
had not better return to her friends at the 
‘* Raven,” and, in short, tormented the 
unhappy girl to the point cf making her wish 
to run away from the house. 

The bluff farmer was very kind, but he was 
nevertheless swayed in some measure by his 
wife's inflaence. He thought the whole affair 
very pecoliar, and he eaid to Alix confiden- 
tially,— 

** Now, my laesie, tell me the trath. I ehan't 
blame you, whatever ib is, and I'd take you 
up to town at my own expense, and place you 
with your friends, if it waen’t harvest time ; 
but if you haven't got no friends, why, all 1 
can say is, I’m very sorry for yoa, and I should 
advice your entering into some respectable 
situation. They would give you fifteen pounds 
a-year up at the Court as nursery governess; 
I know they would, if you could only give a 
reference.” 

‘Qh, sir,” said Alix, bursting into tears, 
‘how inexpressibly mizerable I am, since you 
doubt me. I will write my letters, and post 
them myself, and then I zhall-be certain that 
they are received.” 

Alix set to work again very diligently, and 
now she wrote solely to Rellen Polack. She 
told him the tale of her abduction, and dwelt 
with pathos upon her present unprotected 
state. ‘ben having oarefdlly folded up ber 

letter, sealed and addressed it to Relion at his 
house in the city, che put on her hat, and for 
the first time ventured cut from the precincts 
of the farm, carrying with her the missive 
which so deeply ooncerned her, 

The weather had changed greatly within the 





few last days. The ely had become gloomy, 
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the wind rolled dismally across the country 
side, there was a chill in the air, and the firat 
leaves had flattered away from the trees. It 
was Only early September, bat on that after- 
noon there was a foretaste of the blaster and 
dark rains of antamao. 

When Alix entered the road which led to the 
village where the post-office waa, @ sensation 
of dread, a fear of Sir Horace Hawkwade and 
his emissaries, suddenly smote upon her. The 
way was winding ; it went down banks clothed 
by elder bushes, and wild rose treea encircled 
the descent. 

On a bright Jane morning, when the sun 
was shining, and the green banks showed 
vivid in his beama, this walk might have 
been delightful, bat now, under the gloomy, 
threatening sky, the banka lost their bright 
colouring. 

As Alix descended lower and lower down 
the winding lane, and glanced up at the trees 
which seemed to close over her head, then 
downwards towards the long line of white 
pathway which stretched away at her feet, 
she thought how easily, in such a lonely pasa, 
she might be attacked and carried off. Yet 
she had lately suffered so much from the scorn 
of the farmer's wife, that she felt disposed to 
= & little risk and get her letter safely into 


post. 

She reached the lower path without any 
misadventure; there was the village lying out 
in the distance against the cold, grey sky. It 
was @ little village of thatched houses; the 
spire of a church pointed upwards, and groups 
of trees stood in knots around. The whole 
picture was sombre and colourless asa dark 

hotograph. So much does beanty of all kinds 

epend upon light. 

_Alix hurried along in fear, and something 
like excitement. At length she reached the 
village and made her way straight to the post- 
Office. It wasa little place in the shop of a 
buokster ; an old woman was knitting behind 
the re gene --* raised her face when Alix 
entered, and a of cunning eyes peered at 
the young girl through a pair of spectacles, 
Alix put down a penny and asked for a stamp; 
the woman gave her one. Alix put the stamp 
on the letter and went outside to post it. 
Something impelled her to re-enter the shop, 
and make some inquiry of the old dame, 

There was a man in the shop now, and with 
@ thrill of horror Alix recognised the terrible 
cuffian who had assisted to carry her off. She 
was like one speechless, spell-bound, and the 
man, meanwhile, somewhat more decently 
clothed than ordinarily, looked at her coolly, 
without one gleam of recognition in his eyes. 

The meee) bmg aspect of this man has 
been described before, his bristling hair, low 
brow, bloodshot eyes. Alix felt it to be a thin 
impossible that she should leave the shop, an 
take her lonely road homewards, followed by 
that person. She sat down on a chair in the 

ey and complained traly enough of 

ness, 

‘Will you walk into my little parlour?” 
asked the old postmistress, ‘' and take a glass 
of water?” 

Alix thanked the woman, and found her 
way into the back parlour. There the old 
iady brought her a glass of water. 

“I am afraid to walk home alone,” said 
Alix. ‘Will you send somebody with me? 
I will pay the person well when I receive a 
remittance from my friends.” 

‘** Oar Joe can go with you,’ responded the 
= woman, ‘“QOar Joe who is now in the 

fe) ad 

“You do not mean the man who is seated 
before the counter,"’ asked Alix, breathlessly. 

‘Joe,’ esponded the postmistress, “is my 
husband's youngest brother. He has been a 
bit wild, and so on, but there are worse 
fellows than Joe. He will walk part of the 
way home with you if you will give him a 

nD ” 


shilling. 

“Ihave met that person before,” said Alix, 
speaking in desperation, ‘‘and I could not 
¢rust myself to walk with him.”’ 

The old dame stared at Alix in a species of 





blank surprise. There was nothing positively 
evil in the countenance of the woman, saving 
that cunning which often takes tie place of 
shrewd intuition among the uncultivated. 
Alix felt quita convinced that the depths of 
villainy into which the man had fallen were 
unknown to, if not quite unsuspected by her, 

“Afraid to walk with him,’ she said, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Well, then, miss, you must 
down to the farm below, and ask for somebody 
to see you home.” 

Alix took the address of the farm, and went 
fearfally out at the door, and along the street 
of the village. The farm was a long, low 
building, lying back from the road, amid barns 
and outbuildings. A girl was feeding chickens 
near the duck-pond. Alix went up to her, and 
told her that she was not well enough to walk 
alone to the moor farm, and would give a 
shilling to anybody who would come with her. 

‘* I'll go for a shilling, miss,” cried the red- 
armed girl, unfastening her apron, and pulling 
down her sleeves. ‘ Wait till I put on my 
bonnet and wash my hands.” 

There was, it seemed, no other protection 
available at that moment, than such as was 
afforded by the girl, and Alix set out with her 
a few minutes afterwards. 

The girl was good-humoured and chatty. 
She talked away merrily daring the whole of 
the walk t> the winding path. Among the 
banks there the ascent was so steep that her 
light chatter was perforce compelled to cease. 
She panted now a little. 

** Why, good lack,” she said, suddenly, “if 
there ain't that fellow Joe of the shop a-com. 
ing after us. I tellthe trath. I’m afeard 
of that man. He bears a bad name.” 

‘*Let us hasten on,” said Alix. ‘I, too, 
have my dread of him.” 

Alix and the farm-girl hastened their steps, 


but it seemed that the evil-1 Joe was 
gaining upon them quickly. Still they had 


had the advantage of half.an-hour’s start, and 
they contrived to distance him pretty well. 
Still, as soon as they were in the level path 
again, they found that Joe was nearly even 
with them. 

‘‘He will be out of that winding hill and 
close to us in three minutes,” said the girl. 
‘* Let us ran.” 

The two girle ran, and Alix reached the 
moor farm in perfect safety. She gave the 
good-natured farm girl a little money that 
remained in her pocket loose, but she promised 
her a larger remittance in a few days. 

** Are not you afraid to go back and encoun. 
ter that man?” asked Alix. 

“No, miss,’ responded the girl, with a 
ruddy flash, “‘ because I havea friend here who 
will come with me.” 

This friend proved to be one of the farm 
servants, and Alix went into the house, 
delighted that she had at last posted her letter. 
She was horrified on entering the stone hall to 
hear the dreaded voice of Sir Horace Hawk- 
wade, conversing in the little parlour with the 
farmer's wife. 

Her first impulse was to fly and hide her- 
self, her next to cast herself upon the meroy 
of the kind farmer. She went, fearfully, into 
the little room, and there was Sir Horace, 
disguised in his enormous spectacles, wig, 
overcoats, &c. He started when Alix entered 
the room 

** Bo, here you are, wicked, ungratefal child, 
who has caused such misery to your unfortu- 
nate father. I have been telling this good 
lady of your sad disobedience, your unprin- 
cipled conduct, and, lastly, your disgracefal 
flight from home a few days since. She refuses 
to harbour you any longer. You must make 
up your mind to come with ms at once. My 
carriage waits below in the lane——” 

‘Never! never!” shrieked Alix, vehement- 
ly. “You are not my father. You are a 
murderer !"’ 

“She is beside herself with fary,” said the 
infamous Baronet, addressing the wife of the 


farmer, “She is « wicked girl.” 


“I always had my suspicions,” said the 


farmer's wife, sharply, ‘‘ bat don’t fear, sir, 





she shan't have a home here any longer. My 
husband has gone to market, and can’t set his 
will against mine.” 

Alix gave herself up for lost. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


And if her eye was filled with tears, 
That stifled feeling dare not shed, 
As through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows shed, 
What could such be but maiden fears ? 
—Bride of Abydos. 


Atrx stood speechless, with clasped hands 
and blanched face before the Baronet who 
claimed guardianship over her. Her heart 
beat so fast and thick that she could hardly 
speak for some minutes. Meanwhile, the 
farmer's wife sat erect upon the sofa, her 
starched cap seeming to bristle with spite ; 
the sharp bones in her throat standing out, in 
the vehemence of her indignation. 

‘I thought how it was,” she said, scorn- 
folly. ‘I always knew the tale of bein 
carried off couldn’t very well be true; an 
when no answer came to the letters I aaw 
pretty clearly how the land lay.” 

“If the address had not been found, ma- 
dam,” cried Alix, speaxing suddenly and 
impetuously, ‘‘ they would have been returned 
here. I now quite believe that somebody has 
intercepted the letters. Oh! how miserable, 
how very wretched Iam!” 

“The disobedient deserve none other!” 
said the Baronet, in a canting tone of voice. 
* You must now return to the home of your 
relations, to the gaardianship of your dis- 
tressed and outraged father. My carriage 
waits, and I insist upon a prompt obedience.” 

“ Oat, out, hurry with you at once, you 
saucy young jade!'’ cried the farmer's wife, 
with a spite that bordered on the savage. 

‘* Madam!" cried Alix, ‘‘ I cannot go away 
with that disguised man. I tell you that my 
blood will be on your hands if you try to force 
me, if yoa in dismi me under the 
impression that he utters truth, and that I 
speak falsehood. I will resist to the last,” 
continued Alix, warming into an energetic 
display of despair. ‘I will shriek out with 
vehemence, I will fill the house and the yard 
with my cries, I will appeal to the men- 
servants and maid-servants. I will call upon 
them to save me from this most fearfal fate.” 

‘She is insane, I fear, madam,” eaid the 
Baronet, shaking his head mournfally at the 
farmer's wife. ‘I can only beg you to pay 
not the slightest attention to her, and now let 
us hurry her off. She is sufficiently equipped 


for the journey !"’ 
As he he laid his hand roughly on the 
arm of Alix, and dragged her forward. She 


raised her voice with a loud, agonised cry. 

‘Ig there nobody to help me?” she said. 
** Oh, that the master of the house were 
here |’ 


Sir Horace Hawkwade did not relinquish 
his savage grip of the shoulder of Alix, and 
the farmer's wife laid hold of her other arm. 

This woman was envious of the interest 
which Alix had excited in her husband's 
mind. She was of that spitefal and bitter 
nature which can see no in any human 
creature, which loves to detract, to find spots 
in the san, blemishes in the lily. She had 
taken a desperate dislike to Alix from the 
first moment of her arrival, and this dislike 
had been fostered by her husband's preference 
for the helpless girl. 

‘* She shall leave my house, sir, at once. I 
will not shelter her under my roof, don’t 
fear.’’ 

Between them both they dragged the girl 
out of the room, and across the wide stone 
hall. At the moment when her cries were 
loudest, and when her fear and despair had 
reached their height, Alix, to her infiaite joy, 
heard the voice of the worthy farmer in the 
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‘I don’t allow that kind of work here,” he 
barst forth suddenly, and roughly laying his 
band on the shoulder of the Baronet. ‘ That 
young thing shan’t be dragged out of my house 
against her will, and I tell you so to your face, 
whoever you are!” 

‘I am her father, sir!” replied the Baronet. 
‘I am a dootor of Edin ih. My name is 
Wotton. This most disobedient daughter of 
mine, after giving her good mother and myself 
a world of trouble, escaped from home one 
day, about a f ht since, joined some bad 
people, and absolutely came to London. 
Thither I traced her, and from thence toa 
very disreputable inn out on the moor, where 
it seema she got up a sort of friendship with 
a low person, the wife of the landlord; from 
thence I tracked her hither. I know not my- 
self what base motive impelled her to come 
here, to trouble and disturb you.” 

‘' Tt was because she was starved, ill-used, 
oruelly done by,” said the farmer. ‘ She came 
here almost dead from want. As to thinking 
that I'll believe your tale, until you can bring 
some credible witness to prove what you say 
—as to your thinking any such thing, I say, 
dismias the idea at once, and let the girl go; 
she don’t leave the house under your guid- 
anoe, till I know more about you than I do 
now!” 

‘I will bring an action against you, man!” 
howled Sir Horace Hawkwade, giving way to 
a terrible burst of fary. “I will ruin you, I 
will put you to law expenses that shall swallow 
up alt your gains, and reduce you to a crust of 

bread. I tell you I will have my daughter. 
I have come here to fetch her away, and I 
will have her!” 

‘*Not while I have an arm to spare and a 
dozen men and neighbours within call,” re- 
turned the farmer. ‘ No, no, sir,’’ and he laid 
an iron clasp on the shoulder of the Baronet. 
‘“‘That young girl does not leave this house 
antil you prove to my satisfaction that she is 
indeed your daughter.” 

Sir Horace Hawkwade gave vent to the 
moat terrible oaths and curses, 

*' Prove,” he reiterated, ‘‘ and to your satis- 
faction. I will go to the nearest town, and 
obtain a warrant for the apprehension of this 
girl, whom you have kidnapped.” 

‘‘Go and do your worst,’’ cried the farmer, 
with a laugh ofirony, ‘I have not the least 
fear of you, nor of what you can do.” 

By this time Alix was released from the 
savage grasp of Sir Horace, and she stood 
trembling and pale in the passage, looking at 
the farmer’s wife with beseeching eyes, and 
pleading her own cause with the silent elo- 
quence of fear and entreaty. But the woman 
was blind to such appeals. 

‘A bold-faced creature,” she said, ‘' coming 
here to get her bed and board for nothing, and 
expecting to lord it over us all, when she has 
ran away from her own father and mother, and 
behaved worse than a poorhouze girl,”’ 

For the notions of this woman were narrow, 
and her heart was hard. In her estimation, 
to be poor was to be wicked. A poorhouse 
gitl was only another name for a thief. 

‘tI won't have any of this shamefal wicked- 
ness, wife,” said the farmer, sternly. ‘‘ I won't 
have any abuse of the innocent under my roof. 
It is your duty as a woman and a wife to 
protect this helpless girl, not to add thorns to 
her pillow.” 

By this time the Baronet had taken his 
departure ; he had filled the hall and passage 
with his loud threats and curses as he passed 
out, but now peace, or at least silence, was re- 
stored in the dwelling, and Alix raised her 
heart thankfully to Heaven, reflecting that she 
had had afforded to her by its mercy a staunch 
protector in the farmer. 

‘ Now, then, let us have supper,” cried the 
worthy man, ‘‘and banish the memory of that 
raffianly fellow. Come, wife, put away those 
sour looks, and let us have some good cold 
venigon pie and a piece of cheese, and anything 
else that you have that’s good,” 

“TI will eat nothing, thank you,” said Alix 
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to the farmer, for the memory of his wife's 
cruel words yet rankled in her heart. 

**Bat I say you shall,” cried the farmer. 
“ You shall have a good supper and a glass of 
strong ale to put courage into your heart.’’ 

He took her by the hand as he spoke, and 
led her into the little parlour. 

Aiix was so completely convinced that her 
letters had miscarried that she did not scruple 
to tell her good protector of the circumstances 
connected with the post-office, and the man 
who was related to the postmistress. The 
next thing that followed was an examination 
of the herd boy, bat nothing could be elicited 
by any means from him. He had received 
the letters, carried them safely to the village, 
and placed them in the hands of the postmis- 
tress. The following day the farmer wrote 
to Rellen Polack at his town address. He 
took the precaution of riding over to the post 
town, and putting the letter into the general 
post there, and now Alix awaited the sentence 
of release with an eagerness that never — 
Two days after the farmer had gone into the 
market town to post the letter, as Alix was 
sitting in the porch watching the setting sun, 
as was her wont, she heard footsteps, and 
then suddenly Rellen Polack stood before her. 
His face was white, his eyes blazed, his lip 
trembled. 

‘*Alix! Oh, my life and love,’ he said, 
vehemently ; ‘‘and you have saffered, and I 
have not been able to come to-your help. I 
have searched for you, Alix. I have advertised. 
How is it that while you were writing to me, 
and I was advertising for you, that you never 
saw my advertisements, nor responded to 
them?” 

The inexperienced girl was fain to confess 
that the thought of Rellen’s advertising had 
not struck her, and that she had not seen a 
paper in the house of the good, simple farmer, 
except the County Chronicle, the only journal 
which ever appeared in his family. Tous the 
repeated advertisements in the Times had re- 
mained unresponded to. It was a moment of 
jast triumph for Alix when, appearing in the 
little parlour before the farmer's wife, she 
presented to her the distinguished and fashion- 
able-looking Rellen as her future husband, 
and showed her a letter from Lady Margaret 
Alden, couched in the most affectionate terma, 
entreating her to write and inform her of her 
safety. 

‘** You see, madam,” said Alix, eagerly, ‘‘ my 
letters were abstracted from the post. Ags 
s00n as your kind husband went on to the 
market town and put my last letter in safely, 
it was answered in person,” 

The farmer's wife was a little discomfited, 
for Rellen came largely provided with money, 
and he offered to repay the farmer's wife 
double and treble for any expense of which 
Alix had been the occasion. The woman was 
as fond of money a3 she was of evil speaking ; 
often, alas! the two propensities are found in 
bad natures. Gladly would she have grasped 
at the ten-pound note which Rellen offered 
oy had not the farmer interfered to prevent 
1 . 

“No, no,” he said, ‘‘ nothing of the kind. 
I'm only too glad, too delighted to have been 
able to do —e for this sweet creatare.’’ 

He pressed his hospitality on Rellen, and 
Rellen did not refase toremain to tea. After- 
wards Alix bade a gratefal adieu to her kind 
protector, and then followed Rellen into the 
close carriage which he had travelled in from 
the station. 

‘*How was it, my love, that you did not 
come to London?” asked Rellen. 

“I had no money, Rellen, and that good 
farmer would not have trusted me to come 
alone; besides it was his harvest time, and you 
could not have expected him to leave his 
business, and travel up to London with a 
— girl, who could get no answers to 

letters.” 

“Whas a deep laid, fearfal scheme this has 
ye " said Re Bey mw passionately. 
‘“* Are you quite con that you persecator 
is really Sir Horace Hawkwade?" 














“IT am convinced, not only because I 
recognised his voice and his eyes, but also 
because the men who assisted in carrying me 
off mentioned him, indeed called him by name 
in my presence.” 

**T¢ shall not rest,” growled Rellen between 
his set teeth. ‘‘You are not perhaps aware 
that Sir Horace Hawkwade married a relation 
of Lady Margaret Alden's,—s niece, I believe ; 
and when her ladyship saw the letter which 
you wrote to me, naming Sir Horace as your 
persecator,she could not restrain her agitation. 
All sorts of thoughts seemed to rise up in 
her mind, suspicions, memories. She is most 
anxious to see you. I must seek out this land- 
lord of the ‘Raven,’ and this Jos of the post- 
office that you speak of. It is fortunate that 
we know the names of both these men. They 
shall be bribed into disclosing the name of 
their infamous employer.” 

Alix shuddered. 

‘* What will be done to Sir Horace,” she 
asked, ‘‘if he be proved guilty of this design on 
my life and liberty?" 

‘‘Let him look to himself,” responded 
Rellen between his shut teeth. ‘ It shall go 
hard with him, doubt not.’ 

The journey to town was performed in 
perfect safety, and at the mansion of Lady 
Margaret, Alix was received with open arms 
and raptarous welcome. She was asked no 
questions on the first night of her arrival, 
but the following day a conclave was held in 
the library, consisting of Lady Margaret, 
Rellen Polack, and Hubert Lord Sayton. 
Hubert’s face was bright and eager with joy at 


-again finding himself in the presence of Alix. 


Yet his joy was damped, for in a very few days, 
as he knew too well, she would belong to 
another. Her abduction had delayed her 
marriage; indeed, it had been fixed originally 
to take place on one of those very unhappy 
days which the poor girl had spent at the 
farmhouse waiting for her letters. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue dust scattered everywhere in the 
atmosphere, and which is lighted up in the 
sunbeam or a ray from an electric lamp, is of 
an organic nature. It is seen to consist of 
countless motes, rising, falling, or gyrating, 
although it is impossible to follow any of them 
with the eye for longer than a fraction of a 
second. It is difficult to say how much of the 
dust present in the air may become a source of 
disease, and how much is innocuous. Many 
of the motes belong to the class of mioro- 
organisms which are frequently the means of 
spreading infectious diseaser. 

Tue ever-spreading network of overhead 
wires, resulting from the extension of tele- 
graphsand telephones, seems likely to bring 
certain inconveniences to the long-suffering 
householder. It is well-known that there is 
an element of danger in overhead wires, which 
have occasionally been known to fall, with 
fatal results; and so it was proposed, in a bill 
which was under discussion in the House re- 
cently, thatinspectors authorised by the County 
Council should have the right of entrance to 
private houses on which poles and connections 
are fixed, in order to ensure the security of 
the fittings and the safety of the public, 

An enterprising firm of spinners in Dandee, 
Scotland, have hit upon a capital plan of 
bringing their workers up to time at six o'clock 
in the morning. The defaulters were princi- 
pally women, and the firm, knowing the weak- 
ness of the fair sex, offered a bribe of a cup of 
warm tea to every one who presented hergelf at 
the proper hour. Even during the cold morn. 
ings the experiment worked splendidly, and 
the firm have now no cause of complaint. The 
fame of the tea has reached other works in 
the city, and a large company of women 
workers at one of the factories in the West- 
end struck work in consequence of the 
refusal of their employers to follow the good 
example, 
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FACETIZ. 


—o— 


Tr you want to know what unspeakable 
apguish is, step on a stutterer’s corn. 

“Dm you call on Miss Jonas?’ ‘* Yes. 
She was awfully disagreeable too; didn’t cheer 
up, really, until I started to leave.” 

Epirus: “I wonder why the dudes wear 
one eyeglass?” Deborah: “ To prevent see. 
ing more than they can comprehend.” 

** Well,” said the raral visitor on the Em- 
bankment, “if that’s Cleopatra's needle, I'd 
like to see some of the stockings she used to 
darn.” 

Smyrne: “ Youlook unhappy. What's the 
matter ?'’ Roberts: “I have hada row with 
my uncle.” Smythe: “Did you lose the 
ticket ?”’ 

A Lerps dentiet is said to have a small boy 
sit in his office who yells at the top of his 
langs occasionally. It lends an air of business 
to the establishment. 

‘‘ Tus safest way to kill a man,” said faceti- 
ons Chollie, ‘‘ is to bore him to death,” "' Well, 
you want to becarefal. You're jast the sort 
of fellow to do that sort of thing.” 

‘¢ Tue whale ovght to be called the star of 
the vasty deep.”’ ‘‘On account of his size?” 
‘No, bus owing to the fact that he is the big- 

est epouter of all the marine animals.” 

Litttz Girt (during a thunderstorm): 
‘* Mamma, do they have music in heaven?” 
‘Yea, my dear.” Little Girl: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
Wagner must be leading the orchestra.” 

Gaumpy: “ Pshaw! Women can never keep 
a secret.”’ Mes, Grumpy: ‘‘Can't,eh? Per. 
hapa I haven't guarded the secret that the 
wedding ring you gave me was plated! ”’ 

**Crana ” said her mother severely, ‘‘did I 
ses Mr. Spoodle holding your hand last night.” 
‘Yes: but he was showing me how he saw 
eome people walking along the other night.” 

‘‘ Wuar ia the meaning of the word tanta- 
lising?'’ asked the teacher. ‘' Picase, sir,” 
said Johnny, “it means a circus procession 
passing the school-house and the scholara nob 
allowed to look out.”’ 

A Frexcuman has written a pamphlet on 
‘‘ How to Reach the Moon,'’ That's all very 
wellin ita way, bat the real thing is how to 
bshave after a fellow gets there, Let's hear 
from some old traveller. 

Anxious Morner: ‘'Don’t you know that 
George Washington never, never told a lie!” 
Siofal Boy: “ Maybe his mamma didn’t care 
how mach cakes and jam he took, and he 
waen'é 'fraid to tell her.” 

Teacnsn: “And now you may ask any 
question you like.” (Little boy in the back 
row holds up hia band.) Teacher: ‘ Well, 
what isit, Willie?" Willie: ‘Be we goin’ to 
have & picnic this year?" 

Miss Trpror: “Did you enjoy yourself at 
the opera last evening?'’ Miss Westend: 
“Oh, awfully. Mr. Blatherskite is the most 
delightfal conversationalist I ever attended a 
musical performance with.” 

Wire: “Now this is a nice time for you to 
come home from the lodge! Here it is half-past 
two.” Husband: ‘What ofit? If I hadn't 
gone to the lodge at all it would be half-past 
two just the same, wouldn't it?” 

Porite To A Fauur; Karlchen, in s crowded 
tram.car, ia sitting on his father's knee, A 
young lady steps in; and the little fellow at 
once jumps down, politely takes off his hat, 
and says, ‘' May I offer you my seat?” 

Miss Dz Ricu: ‘Now, my love, you must 
ask pa.’’ Mr, De Poore: ‘Ob, I’m in no 
hurry. Let’s wait.” ‘'I do not object toa 
long engagement, if it is your wish, but how 
long?'’ ‘“ Um—er—how old is your pa?” 

Satestapy: “ These new bonnets will soon 
be gone. You had better ask your husband 
for one of them when you go home,” 
Customer: “It wouldn’t be safe to do it tc. 
day. I left him at home to mind the baby.” 





A Suient Apvanracz: Firat little chicken: 
“You need not bestuck up. You are nothing 
but an incubator chick, anyhow.” Second little 
chicken: ‘‘ I have got more freedom than you 
— My mother never knows when I am 
out. 

Mistress (to servant, who is about to throw 
away an old lamp): ‘“ What is the matter 
with that lamp, Bridget ? Does it smoke?” 
Bridget : ‘‘I don't know nothin’ ‘bout whether 
it smokes or drinks; but it goes out noights, 
mum,” 

New page boy, jast returned from an errand: 
“Tf you please, miss, is Mrs. Baily blind?" 
“No, John, why?” “’Cause she asked me 
three times when I was standing in the ‘all 
where my ’at was, and it was on my ’ead all 
the time.” 

Fimst Mrssencrr Box: “I say, yer there, 
wat for yer runnin’ down the street jast 
now?” Second Messenger Boy: ‘ Ah, 
come off. Some bloke guy mea push an’ 
started mea runnin’ an’, I waz too lazy to 
stop. Bee?” 

‘* He isa wonderfal physician,” said Mrs. 
Ultrafaith, languidly. ‘' When I firat went to 
him I was simply prostrated with health. 
From that time I began to mend, and really 
feel now that I am what might be called an 
interesting invalid.’ 

Mrs. Brows: ‘‘ You don’t seem to havea 
very high opinion of your husband's ability.” 

ra. Malaprop: ‘‘No he is a very ignorant 
man. Last night be spoke of persons acting 
in conceré when he should have known they 
only sang at ench entertainments.” 

A THREE-YEAR-OLD girl was heard whispering 
to herself, though quite inaudibly, at the 
table. ‘' What were you saying, Gertrade?”’ 
her father asked. ‘1 was jast saying, ‘If no 
one was takiog care of me, I should help my- 
self to some of those preserves !’”’ 

Litttz Dot: “Oh, mamma, the organ, 
gtinder’s monkey is at the window, an’ he has 
alittle round box in his hand.” Mamma: 
‘Well, my pet, what do you think he wants?” 
Little Dot (after a glance at the organ-grinder): 
‘I dess he wants to borrow some soap.” 

Pa: “ Have you seen with the microscope all 
the little animals that are in the water?” 
Tommy: “ Yes, papa, Isaw them. Are they in 
the water we drink?”’ “ Certainly, my child.” 
‘‘Now I know what makes the singing in the 
tea-kettle when the water begins to boil.” 

Hieu-Paicep Decror: * You are now con- 
valescent, and all you need is exercise. You 
should walk ten, twenty, thirty miles a day, 
sir, bat your walking should have an object.’’ 
Patient: “All right, doctor. I'll travel about 
trying to borrow enough to pay yoar biil.”’ 

Two small boys were walking along a Liver- 
pool-street, when on passing a church one was 
overheard to say tothe other: ‘I gay, Jim, 
why do they putacock on a churoh spire 
instead of ahen?” ‘Don’t know. Why?” 
“ Well, because it would be too far to fetch the 
eggs.’ 

A FAMOUS PHYSICIAN, af @ dicner party, who 
thought he had a fine voice, after singing a 
song, remarked that when he was young he 
was quite undecided whether to choose 
medicine or music as a profession. A friend 
replied, promptly, ‘Frank, your voice is 
physio.” 

Mocs is said about “ Hibernicisms,” but ié 
was not in Ireland thata story was published 
in which the hero thus describes the dreadfal 
reaults Of au accident which occurred to him : 
*‘ Upon getting to my feet, and taking a good 
look all around me, I discovered that I was 
stone-blind.” 

A Frenceman, whore wife deserted him, 
amused his neighbours by telliog how he got 
hsr back without trouble. ‘‘Did I ran after 
her and beg her to come back?” he dramati- 
cally asked. ‘No, I did nos ran after her. 
I zhust publish in zo papaire zat I have 
drawn filty tousand franos in ze lottery, and 
she vas back much quicker zan in no time," 





Youne Rerorter: * The storm king -horled 
his torn and tumbling torrents over the runing 
of the broken and diemembered edifice.” Olid 
Editor: ‘‘ What's that? What do you mean, 
young fellow?'"’ Young Reporter: ‘‘I~er— 
the flood washed away Patrick M’Dongal's 
old cowshed.”’ 

Tue following remarkable statement has 
lately appeared in a novel: ‘‘ At that moment 
the worthy pastor appeared on the threshold 
of the manze. His hands were thrust.into the 
pockets of his laxge, loose coat, while he tarned 
over the leaves of the prayer-book and wiped 
his apeotacles,”’ 

We read, “‘The man who will invent a 
machine to unwind the silk from the cocoon 
will be a benefactor to his-race.” No doubt; 
but the man who will discover a worm that 
will jast epin out its silk and wind it neatly 
on a bobbin will coms nearer the require- 
ments of the age. 

‘*Davauter, I do wish you would learn to 
talk without using 580 many exclamations. 
Everything you say is accompanied with 
‘Oh!’ ‘The ideal’ ‘Great goodness!’ or 
something of that kind.” “Why, goodness 
gracious, pal HowcanT helpit? The idea! 
We girls all talk that way.” 

A ratHEn has been complaining to a friend 
of the family of the conduct of his prodigal 
son. “You onght to reason with him 
seriously,” says the friend of the family. 
“S0Ido! Solhave!’’ says the father in 
despair, ‘‘bat it haa no effect. The young 
scoundrel will listen to nobody who isn’t a 
fool like himself. I want you to go and talk 
with him!”’ 

Fimsr Awnancuist: "I wouldn't be in 
Emperor William's boots for any amount of 
money.” Second Anarchist: ‘ Why? Are 
our people plotting against him?” First 
Anarohist: ‘‘ Not thas I know of, bat (shnd- 
ders painfaliy) Qaeen Victoria, I see by the 
paper, will confer upon him the order of the 
bath.” Second Anarchiet (also shuddering) : 
“IT wonder if she wiil insist upon his using 
soap.” 

Mary Ann:. “Got your house-cleanin’ all 
done, Bridget?” Bridget: ‘ Yia, all but the 
parlours, and the dinin’ room, and the sittin’ 
room, and the liberry, and the bedrooms and 
the halls.” Mary Aun: “ Why, you haven't 
begun yet. There ien’é anything else to 
clean.” Bridget: ‘'Sare yis, there was the 
panthry, and that was cleaned ons. last night 
by that lovely big policeman on this bead, the 
darlin.” 

Yanxer Grau: “‘Mad! I should sayI did 
come home mad. I shall never go ous as & 
missionary to the Turks again.’”’ Omaha 
Lady: *‘ Would not they listen to your argu- 
ments?” “Oh, they listen respectfally enough ; 
but when I talked to one of them about the sin 
of having so many wives, what do you think 
the brute said? ’ ‘‘I'm sure I don't know.” 
‘* He said if Tarkish women were like me, one 
would be suflicient.” 

An American was arrested in 8. Peters- 
barg for being implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Czar. Tne Czar said that ioas- 
much as he was a stranger in a strange land 
he would let him off with a light punishment 
instead of sending him to Siberia. He made 
the American & cenaus enumerator, and before 
the latter had booked a dozen Russian names, 
he asked to have hia sentence commated to 
life exilement in the Siberian mines. 


Youne Man: ‘* I am to be married in about 
@ month, and I’m looking forahome. Waat 
ia the rent of these flata?’’ Janitor: ‘‘ Hum! 
Did the girl you intend to marry ever have & 
mother?’’ ‘A mother? Certainly.” “A 
grandmother?" ‘ Of courae.”” ‘Hem! Let 
me see. Did that grandmother bave # 
daughter?’ ‘ Why, yes.’ ‘And did the 


daughter have a daughter?” “Great snakes ! 
Ot course,” ‘ Very sorry, sir; but I can’é 
rent one of these fine fists to people like 
that. I'm afraid having children rune in the 
family.” 
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SOCIETY. 


There are two solid silver tea-tables at 
Windsor Castle. : 

Tue Czar of Rassia is so strong that he can 
tear a pack of cards to pieces, fifty-two cards 
at a time. 

Princess Beatnicr is looking much better 
and brighter for her visit to the Continent. 
Her Royal Highnese will accompany the 
Qaeen to Balmoral, 

Tue Duke of Norfolk has taken a house at 
Weatgate.on-Sea, where he will stay occasion- 
ally with his invalid son, the Earl of 
Arundel. 

A FAsHIon note states that ladies who desire 
to be quite up with the mode now have their 
monograms in gold, studded with diamonds, 
on the outside of their purses, 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Fife take daily 
walks and drives on Deeside. The Dachess is 
better than when she left London, but she 
looks sadly delicate, and it is no secret that 
she is £0. . 

Lapres will be interested in the information 
that brown is the coming colour for autumn 
and early winter wear, in Paris at least. 

Tne Queen has taken the opportunity of 
returning her grandson's compliment by oreat. 
ing him Colonel of the 13th Hussars, which 
will in fature be known as ‘‘ The Emperor 
Wilhelm’s Own Huasarsa,”’ 

Masnerpom in New York has instituted a 
new craze—nothing more nor less than a 
“ language of cigarettes,’’ by means of which 
@ young man can mutely converse with a lady 
on the other side of the street, or up at a fifth 
story window. Holding the cigarette in 
various positions is how it is done. 

Tse Poet Laureate was happily able to 
entertain the amiable young Duchess of 
Albany to luncheon on the occasion of his 
eighty-firat birthday, and confided to Her 
Royal Highness the interesting seoret that, 
despite his great age, he hoped soon to give the 
world one more poem. 

Tue sailor hat has shrunk this year to pro- 
portions that are often ludicrously out of sym- 
metry with the figure of the wearer. A tall 
woman, broad shouldered, and abundant other- 
wise, frizzes her hair into a sort of crow's nest 
and puts a little sailor hat of the size of a 
saucer on the top of it, 


Tue Qaeen is much pleased with the visit 
of her grandson, which has been a complete 
success and greatly strengthened the affeo. 
tionate feeling between the augast Royal 
relatives. The German Emperor’s manner to 
the Queen was the perfection of chivalrous 
respect, and Her Majesty regards her fine 
young Imperial grandson with much prideand 
no small favour, 


Yer another relic of antiquity is to dis- 
appear, for it has been decided to abolish the 
State Trampeters. The present holders of the 
“honourable office” will be permitted to 
retain it as long as they live, unless they 
choose to anticipate matters by resignation ; 
but no new ones will be appointed, and a 
picturesque if somewhat superfluous adjanct 
of State pageantry willina few years have 
ceased to exist, 


Tue little fragile King of Spain is derivin 
benefit from his sojourn at Pat. Sebastian: 
His anxious mother hag the eagacity to let 
him enjoy himself like any other child of his 
age at the ceaside, and dabble in the seawater, 
build eand castles, and make mud-pies to hia 
heart’s content, The life he leada is essenti- 
ally simple and Strengthening, He rises early 
and has his bowl of bread and milk in the 
garden, if it ie fine morning, When the sun 
gets high in the heavens his attendants lead 
bim away to the shadier portions of the 
grounds, or he lies down indoors for a mid-day 
siesta, bat st four o'clock in the afternoon he 
almost invariably goes for a drive, 





STATISTICS. 


Tuere are three cities in Europe with over 
@ million inhabitants—London, Paris, and 
Berlin. 

Every year Germany epends 430,000,000 
marks for its army, and 406 000,000 marks for 
ita alcoholic drinks. 

Tr appears that nearly 49 per cent. of the 
days in London are wet ones; there is, there- 
fore, more or less of a shower occurring in the 
metropolis on almost every other day through- 
out the twelvemonth. 

From an extensive inquiry by the Berlin 
Statistical Office, published in 1866, it appears 
that houses with thatched roofs are struck by 
lightning much more frequently than slated 
houses, while houses in towns are less fre- 
quently affected than those in the country. 





GEMS. 


To love our friends we must serve them; 
love promotes knowledge; knowledge promotes 
sympathy, and appreciative sympathy wins 
love in return, 

A prave man thinks no one his superior 
who does him aninjary ; for he has it then in 
his power to make himself superior to the 
other by forgiving it. 

Give not thy tongue too great liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is, like 
the sword in the scabbard, thine. If vented, 
thy sword is in another’s hand. If thou 
desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold 
thy tongue. 

Wuar greater thing is there for two human 
souls than to feel that they are joined for life 
—to strengthen each other in all labour, to rest 
on each other in all sorrow, to minister to 
each other in all pain, to be one with each in 
silent, unspeakable memories ai the moment 
of the last parting. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


No matter how sharp a knife may be, cut- 
ting bread with it, or dipping it in hot fat will 
dull the edge. 

Cucumnen Frirters —Peel and chop, but 
not too fine, fresh, crisp cucambers; to one 
pint of the chopped cucumbers add half a cup 
of rich cream, two tablespoonfals of melted 
batter, one cup of flour; salt and pepper to 
taste ; beat two eggs very light, and add them 
to the mixture last; drop from a large spoon 
into boiling hot lard; cook until brown and 
crisp. Serve on a red napkin while hot, 

Quicx Tra Caxes.—Sift together one quart 
of flonr, three teaspoonfals of baking powder, 
and one («cant) teaspoonfal of salt; rub into 
this one heaping tablespoonfal of batter, or 
butter and lard mixed ; mix into a dough just 
stiff enough to roll out with cold milk. Roll 
about half an-inch thick, cut into rounds, 
bake in # hot oven, split and butter them. 

Brown Berty.—Pat alternate layers of 
bread crumbs and quartered or sliced apples 
into a battered, deep pudding dish. Unless 
the apples are very jaicy put ina cup of water. 
Each layer of apples may have. a little sugar 
and cinnamon or nutmeg sprinkled over it if 
desired. The top Jayer shonid be a thick one 
of bread crambs, with bits of butter scattered 
over them. Cover the dish, and cook in a 
steamer an hour, or bake in the oven until 
the apples are done. Serve with treacle or 
lemon sanoe. A sauce that is very much 
liked by children is made as follows :— 
One cup of treacle, one tablespoonfal of 
batter, three tablespoonfuls of good vinegar, 
Boil until it begins to thicken, but not long 
enough to sandy. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mentat worry, it is thought, is the chief 
cause of cancer. 

Ix Ireland a belé made of 8 woman’s hair is 
placed about a newborn babe to keep harm 
AWAY. 

Tr a coat of paint were applied to the skin 
of a human being death would ensue in five 
hours. 

Exectricity is now used to clean files, and 
it is claimed that by its use they are restored 
almost to their original condition. 

AxovtT ninety thousand pounds of snails are 
brought daily into the Parisian market from 
the gardens of Burgundy, Champagne, Poiton, 
and Provence. 

A pgcuLiar industry of Kern County, Cal., 
is the collection and shipment of horned toads. 
They are sold to the Chinese, who uss them 
for medicinal purposes. They are considered 
especially valuable in the treatment cf rheu- 
matism, 

Amone Vosges peasant children born at a 
new moon are suppozed to have their tongues 
better hung than others, while those born at 
the last quarter are supposed to have less 
tongue bot better reasoning powers, A 
daughter born during the waxing moon is 
always precocious. 

For a short period under the West Saxon 
kings of England, Croydon was the capital, 
and London a mere provincial town. Nor- 
wood, it it were now named afresh, would be 
‘Scath Wood, sinceit is couth of London; but 
when it was christened, it Jay on the north of 
Croydon, which was the more important place. 
of the two. 

A MEMORIAL is about to be presented to the 
Cnancellor of the Exchequer praying that 
each ooin may have its value stamped upon it, 
and that memorial has received the sup- 
port of alarge number of Members of Parlia- 
ment. This alieration has become abaolciely 
necessary on account of the close resem- 
blance between several of the coins now in 
circulation. 


Tue very ancient Japanese were specially 
fond of longnames, Here is one which they 
used to apply to their country, and which neede 
more than an ordinary stock of breath to pro- 
nounce : Toyo-ashi- wara-nc-chi - aki-no-naga-i- 
no-aki-no-miza-ho-no-kuni, which means ** The 
Louxuriant-Reed-Piains- the - Land - of - Fresh- 
Rice: Eare-of.a- Thousand- Antumns —of-Long- 
Five-Hondred-Autamns.”’ 


Ont of the most remarkable growths in tho 
Government botanical gardens is the so-called 
barber plant, the leaves of which are used in 
some parts of the East by rubbing on the face 
to keep the beard from growing, It is not sup- 
posed to have any effect on a beard that is 
already rooted, but merely to act as a preven- 
tive, boys employing it to keep the hair from 
getting a start on their faces, It is also em- 
ployed by some Oriental psople who desire to 
keep & part of their heads free from hair, as a 
matter of fashion. 


A proof of the influence of diet is said 
to be in the Bibiical plant, lentils; Bo much 
eaten on the Continent on account of their 
nutritive qualities; but it is not generally 
known that they encourage the growth of hair. 
Lentils contain a greater amount ofiron than 
ia to be found in beef ; therefore pale, delicate 
children and invalids who are in the habit of 
taking iron ehould eat lentils. They are worth 
more than all the preparations of iron and 
ferruginons waters in the world, and they have 
also the advantage of not blackening the teeth 
and of increasing the growth of the hair, 
moustachios, and beard; buat it it is to be 
hoped the latter is only applicable to the 
manly portion ofhnmanity. Lentils were the 
favourite dish of Esau; and was he not 
known for being a “ hairy man?” Thus, young 
men with feeble monstaches, take friendly 
advice and eat lentils. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | any one, both you and’the panbroker are liable to | pour la Syrie,” until recently the French national air, 
punishment. ‘Tall the person who hes your pagers that was by Queen of Holland—that is to 
you will report the case to the militaryauthorities. He | say, the wife of the French king, Louis, set on the throne 
Loszr.—You can recover the whole amount, a be glad 4 be reasonable, and give them up to | of Holland by Napoleon. a words were written by a 
ry 

oe oe oS res TRAVELLER.—You are at the mercy of the customs 


Constast Reaper.—In 1869 Wait Sunday fell on 
May 16. 


Sarnan.—A domestic servant can give a month's notice 
at any time. 

8. F.—The Royal Marines are not doing garrison duty 
at Woolwich. 

Farr Pray.—Lee, the Babblcoombe murderer, has not 
beon liberated. 


Ratzs.—You must send the money. A rate-collector 
ts not bound to make a second call. 


Ruy Bias —Gorgonzola fs a town in northern Italy, 
where the cheese of that name is made. 

D. Jones.—A step-father is not ltable for the mainten- 
ance of step-children after the death of their mother. 

G. 8.—On incomes above £400 a-year Income tax is 
charged on the full amount, however large it may be. 

Smantine —You can sue the lodger In the county 
court of the district in which the lodgers are situated. 

Inquirer.—l. The Queen last visited Ireland in 
August, 1861. 2, It is not recorded, and it is not true. 


©. C.—After the houses have been sold the former 
owner can recover back rent by action im the county 


eourt. 
Mrrcury.—We have no record of the quickest pas- 
ly Ltverpool to the Isle of Man, or booms the Isle 
to Liverpool. 


Next or-Kix.—A perpetual omy & personal pro- 
perty, and does not pass to the heir in the event of the 
death of a holder intestate. 


J. Datr.—A sufferer from insomnia should avoid tea 
aud coffee ; milk is far more s and does not, 
like them, act on the nerves. 


Dora.—1l. You must ask some one belonging to the 
church ; we do not know. 2. You will find the register 
you want at Somerset House. 


ts D.—Franz Miiller, convicted of the murder of Mr. 
gain a railway carriage, was executed at the Old 
Bale on November 14, 1864, 


Wants TO Know.—New Street Station, Birmingham, 
is the largest covered passenger railway station in Eng- 
iand, and probably in yr world, 


F. Kent —The mother is nof Hable unless the son was 
on her business ; L ah, the son is, of course, liable. You 
can sue for in the county court. 


Owner.—The 12s. dog tax was taken off by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1867, and a 56. duty pers me whi 
continued until the 7s. 6d. duty was imposed. 


Pansy M.—1. A girl cannot marry without having, or 
all g that she has, the consent of her parents until 
she is twenty-one, 2. "It makes no difference. 


Crarna.—You would be much better to send it to get 
cleaned ff it is good, as, any way, you could wash it 
without taking it to pieces would not make a good job. 


Py —The Archbishop of En is Primate 

of all England; the Arch! is Primate of 
England ; but neither of them can yh in the pro- 
vinclal jurisdiction of the other. 


Nervovs.—A good disinfecting powder is made by 
mixing two —_ of dry chloride 7] Mme with one of 


c bs rooms, &c., with 
or without the addition of water. 


Lappiz.—You don't trouble us, but you are troubling 
yourself unnecessarily. Except your parents or 
are in a position to spend perhaps £200 a-year on you, a 
naval cadetship is out of the question. 


Semper Hapem.—The form of story you inquire about 
will be resumed shortly. We thank you for your 
courteous letter. It is pleasant to feel that our sub- 
acribers take a friendly interest in our paper. 


Trent.—We fear the authorities will be ‘down ” on 
the scheme as a mere raffilng speculation. A little too 
much is being made of it for the innocent purpose 
avowed in the advertisement; but, until it is checked, it 
is quite legal. 

Manine.—1, Waich part of Africa? The meas? You 
will pay 15 per cent. duty on your goods there. 2. Your 
— be examined if they extite suspicion, other- 

wise the officer may just pass his hand superficially down 
the outside of your coat. 


WonRKMAN.—When you say charge for a sewing machine 
taken out to the States by an emigrant, we suppose you 
mean duty. There is none exacted, neither is there a 
charge. Emigrants who have good machines are advised 
to take them with them among their luggage. 


Neicusovurs.—We think —_ you are entitled to 
compensation for the value your canary from a 
compenerthe caf thet has killed ty but but unfortunately 
cannot assure you of success if you sue for it ; jall depends 
upon the humour in which the judge may be who 


the case. He may say that the damage proved, 
qe et ene tp tke anther of it, 
who should ha’ his cat ; fab my fang me 


precautions against 
ways have been given. We think you should sue, 
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size. 
The “Teutonic ” is 582 fect long, < feet wide, and 
; 10,000 gross tonnage. Paris 
, but 63} feet broad, -2 feet deep, and 
tonnage. 


““WHEN THE SONG'S GONE.” 


* When the song’s gone out of your life you can’t start 
another while it’s a-ringing in your ears; but it is beat 
to have a bit of silence, and out of that, maybe, a psalm 
will come by-and-by.” 


Ix sorrow and tment, 

Lg our eyes are filled with tears, 

With the old one still in our ears ; 

But a little silence 

And wi r a prayer in the calm, 

And perhaps for the song we were singirg 
There may rise to our lips a psalm. 


When life seems like a treadmill, 

And all the days are the same 

When the tools are dull, and the work goes wrong, 
And there's never a word but blame, 

Let us look above the omg = 


pat 
To think less of earth and { its troubles, 
And take in more of the sky. 


It we get a meagre harvest, 

For the sowing of the seed, 

And what we Sant for kindness 

Comes up a bitter weed, 

_ the snows of torgtvences cover 
The heartache an 


And early in the spring time 
Just scatter the seed again. 


Waen shadows gather around us, 

And with watching the night is filled ; 

When e as the stars die out, 

And the voices we love are s 3 

Out of the darkened valley, 

Above the clouds is day; 

With faith for a stair and hope for a torch, 

Let us mount to heaven that way. -WvR 


J. SmitH,.—Get first a situation as ‘‘assistant,” and in 
that way acquire some practical knowledge of the work. 
It cannes be gained oom books, and is ~~ ees no 
matter how it may be obtained—that is a fact. 


New Decrer.—1. It is correct to add M.A. to your 

when writing business or official letters, but 

not when writing poe ew letters to friends. 2. Your 

friends ought to put M.A. on any letter they write to 
you ; and, of course, strangers will not fail to do so, 


Cora.—To make cream syrup, take of fresh cream one 
pint ; fresh milk, one pint ; fine powdered sugar, three 
; beat the sugar with the milk and the whites 

of two eggs, then mix ain oun the comms. Flavour with 
vanilla, lemon, or strawberry. Keep in acool place, well 


Fiturr.—Bitters are recommended to improve the 
appetite, ond ano tonal taken just before meals; but 
their constant use, especially if taken in excess, tends 
to weaken if not otherwise injure the stomach. 

several days at a time, until you can ~~ 


wager of battle, so called, did not exist in 
England before the time of the Norman conquest; at 
least this is now the general understanding upon ‘th 

subject. By the laws of William 
—_— trial ba’ 
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officers, opened, and, you wish to proven tae the 
show willing on 
Kata to how everthing 20 degen arate 
picion, an pass 


ae een ate eine on the part 
of the writer, of more than ordinary 

—-, and ample ability to make a man of mark. 
Your hand wri is excellent. We, ink, Jodging by 


Fee 


Es 
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your style of that your do not appreciate 
you. shape ‘conduct as their predic- 
tions, and conquer their 


Japanese cement, which 

Jen tok ey models, busts, 
3. Yes, the J: make a kind 
and the Chinese several kinds of wine out of rice, and 
the arrack of the Hast Indies is distilled from ft. 


EMIGRANT. Teen my ae of both British Colambia and 


Washington Territory is not very 
in Colambla are © Opn," Ay LF Hy — Ky 
Soe aniston of Ay ny hy an exesytloasily 
—a oe > num, oF ted. division is 
inclined to be hot. There is no malaria in efther. 
R...- —Your little niece and namesake is by no 
saebe. tian 08 oon v teil the part 
@ common on 
of the alphabet. That i to talk; and it is not so un- 
mtn RE alarm, even when iraces 
ef it ling A Py EL et FA RY 
letter ‘‘r” in as liable to be the stumbling- 
block as any other. 


AvpHa.—AnI0O U is as good an wedo not tink you 
you can get, but we tell you frankly we do not 
are well advised when you propose to invest your 
in lan at eter 


- 


worse before they are . However, if 
fied that your relative has , 
that affords, at least, a guarantee for his success 


Poor Atics.—To clean feathers, cut some white curd 
soap in smal] pleces, pour boiling water d 
add a little lash. When the soap is quite dissolved, 
and the m to 


rly dry curl each fibre with a blunt 
knife or ivory paper folder. When pote Ds out of curl, 
heat them op 'y before a fire, and ° them 
the back of a nile, 


BR Maz.—King means literally a father, and 
mperor is commander or supreme |, but the mere 
name ts nothing; an emporer, it is true, is usuall 


defiance of the Constitat cot Bone Wg da 
le of the on, ust 
as King Charles did in Britain ; while, therefore, the 

understanding is that an em has more 
absolute power than a , you 1 see that that 
depends altogether upon who and where the emperor is. 
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